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Christian Fellowship 


The following article on “Christian Fellowship” is the second part 
of the essay “The Scriptural Content of xowwwvia, Its Manifestations and 
Restrictions upon Such Manifestations,” the first part of which: “Fel- 
lowship with God,” appeared in the Concorp1a THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, 
Vol. XV, 505 ff. To give the reader an overview and enable him to 
follow the line of thought more easily, we epitomize the contents in 
the subjoined outline. 


I 
The Essence of Christian Fellowship 


II 
The Source of Christian Fellowship 


Il 
Manifestations of Christian Fellowship 
. Joint Worship (gathering to hear the Word; participating in 
the Holy Supper; uniting in prayer). 
. Keeping the Unity of the Spirit. 
. Building the Body of Christ. 
. Mutual Love and Forbearance. 
. Brotherly Admonition. 
. Avoiding Giving Offense. 
. Christian Giving. 
. Christian Greetings and Social Activities. 


Iv* 


Restrictions upon Manifestations of Fellowship 


1. Restrictions Resulting from Ungodly Living. 
2. Restrictions Resulting from Unscriptural Doctrine and Practice. 


* The section of the article treating this point will be published 
in one of the succeeding issues. 
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Christian Fellowship 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
I 
The Essence of Christian Fellowship 


Christian fellowship is the inner unity of faith and hope and 
love. It results from our Christian fellowship with God; the 
former cannot exist without the latter. They are inseparable. 
Kowowvia is derived from xowds. Fellowship exists among those 
who have something in common, xowvév ti Exovow. Christian fellow- 
ship exists among those who share Christ and the riches of 
His grace. 

What we have in common is perhaps nowhere said with greater 
force and fullness than in Eph. 4:4-6: “There is one body and one 
Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling: one Lord, 
one faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above 
all and through all and in you all.” The two words that dominate 
these verses are “one” and “all.” Through faith in Christ, our 
common Savior, we all share all the blessings that “God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him.” Faith in Christ puts us into the 
proper relationship with God and, at the same time, into the right 
relationship with one another. Through faith in Christ we are 
one body, the mystical body of Christ, the Church. “As the body 
is one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ.” 2? Rightly do we 
speak of the UNA SANCTA. 

This one body is animated by one Spirit. There is one Spirit 
pervading the Church, who alone supplies the saving merits of 
Christ to all believers and unites each regenerate individual to 
the Head. “By one Spirit are we all Baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; 
and [we] have been all made to drink into one Spirit.” ®) Aristotle 
defines friendship as “one soul dwelling in two bodies.” Christian 
fellowship is something more exalted and far more comprehensive. 
It is one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, dwelling in the hearts of all 
believers. “The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul,” Acts 4:32. 

Not only so, but we are united by one hope, for Paul continues: 
“Even as ye are called in one hope of your calling, xata> xai 
éxAndnte év wid eAnidi tis xAnoews iyov.” We are animated by one 
hope, guided by one star, and striving for one goal. Whether we 
take the év before mw@ éAniét as instrumental or as denoting the 
element in which the calling takes place, there can be no doubt 
about the meaning. When we are called into fellowship with 
Christ, there are held out to us “the riches of the glory of His 





1) 1Cor. 2:9. 2) 1Cor. 12:12. 3) 1Cor. 12:13. 
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inheritance in the saints,’*) “the inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled and that fadeth not away”;®) and it is the same hope 
which is held out to all of us. We are all partakers of the one 
blessed hope that “when Christ, who is our Life, shall appear, then 
shall we also appear with Him in glory.” ® Inspired by one hope, 
we are fellow travelers (a ovvodia, a synod) on the narrow road 
which leads unto life eternal. 

Augustine has somewhere said that the only thing which 
effectually unites men is a common desire for the same ends. 
According as we share in this one great hope, we shall feel our- 
selves as brethren. We observe this beautiful sequence of thought 
also in Rom. 15:4-6, where Paul writes: “Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope. Now 
the God of patience and consolation grant you [who have this 
same hope] to be likeminded one toward another according to 
Christ Jesus, that ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify 
God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” From “the hope 
of glory” common to all believers Paul passes at once to the duty 
of affectionate unanimity. The stronger the sense of peace and 
hope in each individual believer, the more would the believing 
community be lifted above the littleness of controversies. It is said 
that Steele and Tickell were on good terms; but they loved Addison 
too much to love each other, and at length became as bitter enemies 
as the rival bulls in Vergil. The relationship of Christians is wholly 
different. The closer they are united with Christ, and the more 
profoundly they love their common Savior, the more kindly affec- 
tioned they are toward one another. 

From the hope which all Christians have in common Paul 
turns to the common ground for holding it: “One Lord, one faith, 
one Baptism.” We all believe in one Lord Jesus as the only 
Mediator, who gave Himself a ransom for all. “There is no differ- 
ence between the Jew and the Greek, for the same Lord over all 
is rich unto all that call upon Him.”” We are all baptized in 
the name of the Lord Jesus for the remission of sins. Applying 
Paul’s words concerning Israel of the old covenant to the Chris- 
tians of the new, we may say: “We all eat the same spiritual meat, 
and all drink the same spiritual drink, for we all drink of that 
spiritual Rock, which is Christ.” ® 

Through faith in the one Lord Jesus we are the children of 
“one God and Father, who is above all, and through all, and in 


4) Eph. 1:18. 6) Col. 3:4. 8) 1Cor. 10:4. 
5) 1Pet.1:4. 7) Rom. 10:12. 
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you all.”® The emphasis in this verse is not on the three prepo- 
sitions over all and through all and in you all, but on all. The word 
“all” occurs no less than four times in v.6. It is one God and 
Father who rules and watches over all believers, one God and 
Father who works through all His children, one God and Father 
who dwells in all those that are His. 


Fellowship among believers— what a wonderful, comforting 
thought, especially in our day, when men and nations are rent 
asunder by war and hatred! All Christians the world over, regard- 
less of race, nationality, age, sex, and station in life, constitute one 
spiritual family which we call the communion of saints. Kovwvovia 
among believers is truly international; it transcends class dis- 
tinctions, party differences, national boundaries, and even battle 
lines. Christians may differ ever so much as to ancestry, education, 
habits, pursuits, political convictions —a living faith in the Christ 
of God binds them all closely together, so closely, in fact, that Paul 
in writing a letter to Philemon, the master, can call him a fellow 
laborer, dearly beloved,!® and in that same letter ask the master, 
Philemon, to receive his run-a-way, but converted slave, Onesimus, 
not only as a slave, but “above a servant, a brother beloved... 
in the Lord.” 1 Blessed be the tie that knits together the hearts 
of men in such a unique fellowship! 


Summing up, then, this sublime thought, of which, alas, we 


are all too little conscious, to the detriment of the Church and its 
blessed work, we may say: A deep and vital xowwvic unites all 
Christians; for they have in common the summum bonum vainly 
sought by man-made religions and sterile systems of human 
philosophy: one redemption, one forgivepess, one heritage, one 
Spirit, one Savior, one Father.!2) “We are all the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus” 1®) and, if children of our heavenly Father, 
then brothers and sisters of one another. We like to think of our- 
selves as children of God, and we should. The thought of our 
divine sonship should thrill us to the very depths of our being 
as it did the beloved disciple when he exclaimed: “Behold, what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us that we should 
be called the sons of God.” 1*) To be children of God is our highest 
dignity. But let us also think of ourselves as brothers and sisters 





9) While there is scant evidence for the ipiv of the Textus Receptus, 
considerable evidence for the reading jyiv and a preponderance against 
any pronoun, the context is clearly a reference to the Church. As the 
whole context shows, Paul is here thinking of God’s relation to His 
people, not of His sovereignty over the universe. 

10) Philemon 2. 

11) Philemoni16. Cp. also Gal. 3:28. 13) Gal. 3:26. 

12) Micah 7:18; Acts 17:23. 14) 1 John 3:1. 
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of our fellow Christians, who are, if we may use these words, fellow. 
redeemed, fellow called, fellow sanctified, fellow justified, and 
fellow heirs of the glory which shall be revealed. “The mystery 
of Christ . . . is now revealed unto His holy Apostles and Prophets 
by the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be fellow heirs and of the 
same body and partakers of His promise in Christ by the Gospel.” + 
Oh, that we might comprehend with all saints what is the breadth 
and length and depth and height of Christian fellowship! 


Stoeckhardt says aptly: “Der christliche Glaube ist, wenn man 
sich so ausdruecken will, das vornehmste soziale Prinzip.” The 
Christian Church is a social or “communistic” state in a most 
exalted sense. Its members have all things in common in a far 
higher sense than the members of the mother church at Jerusalem 
shared their earthly possessions. They all share equally the greatest 
blessings in heaven and earth: the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of the Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 
“Of His fullness have we all received, and grace for grace.” “The 
Church is not only the fellowship of outward objects and rites, 
as other governments, but it is originally a fellowship of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost in hearts.” 1© 

Elect from every nation, 

Yet one o’er all the earth, 

Her charter of salvation 

One Lord, one faith, one birth. 
One holy name she blesses, 
Partakes one holy food, 

And to one hope she presses, 
With every grace endued. 

The precious truth that all who say that Jesus is the Lord 
are intimately related to one another is emphasized by other striking 
metaphors besides that of the human body.!”) Christians are called 
a house 48) or a temple of God,!® in which the individual Chris- 
tians are living stones fitly framed together; 2 a city of the living 
God; 2) a holy nation; 22) a commonwealth, in which the believers 
are fellow citizens; 2) a family,24) in which we are sons and 
daughters of our Father in heaven; 2°) a royal priesthood,?® in 

15) Eph. 3:4-6. V.6: elvor ta Zbvyn ovyxAngovéna xai oivompa xai 
Ovvnetoxa tis émayyedias év XquotH *Inood. 


16) Apology of the Augsburg Confession, Art. VII and VIII (Con- 
cordia Triglotta, p. 227). 


17) Rom. 12:5; 1 Cor. 10:16, 17; 12:13; 12:27; — 2:16; 4:4, 12, 16; 
5:23; Col. 1:18; 2:19. 


18) 1Tim.3:15; 1 Pet. 4:17. 

19) 2 Cor. 6:16. 23) Eph. 2:19. 

20) Eph. 2:21. 24) Eph. 2:19; Gal. 6:10. 
21) Heb. 12:22. 25) 2 Cor. 6:18. 

22) 1 Pet. 2:9. 26) 1 Pet. 2:9. 
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which all those who are washed from their sins are kings and 
priests together; *” branches of the one Vine, from whom they 
all draw strength and sustenance; ?®) one fold, in which all be- 
lievers are sheep of the one Good Shepherd; 2® the Church con- 
sisting of all those who have been called out of the massa perdita 
into fellowship with God.® 


II 
The Source of Christian Fellowship 


The glorious fellowship of the believers with one another, 
like the fellowship with God, is not man-made, but a creation 
of God. If faith, which makes us children of God, is wholly the 
work of God and His Spirit? then we also owe our Christian 
brotherhood to the regenerating power of the God of all grace. 
“Of Him the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” 32) 

The blessed fellowship which binds men’s hearts so intimately 
together in the Christian Church is rooted in the eternal counsel 
of God, according to which He chose us (the plural should be 
noted in this entire passage) in Christ before the foundation of 
the world to be His children, and therefore brothers in one holy 
family.33) It was the gracious purpose of God in the dispensation 
of the fullness of time to gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are in earth.34) 

Again, Christian fellowship was made possible by Christ and 
His atoning work. He prayed for its consummation in the night in 
which He was betrayed.*») By Him (Eph.1:5) the Father pre- 
destinated us unto the adoption of children, and the Son made 
possible this adoption by His vicarious atonement, by His life and 
death. The redeeming work of Christ p®ssesses not only re- 
demptive, but also unifying power. By His death Christ not only 
reconciled men unto God, but also established brotherly relations 
among men. The Law with all its ordinances and precepts created 
a barrier between God’s chosen people and the Gentiles; a veritable 





27) Rev.1:6. 

28) John 15:1 ff. 30) Eph. 1:22; 3:10, 21; 5:23; et al. 

29) John 10:16. 31) Col. 2:12. 

32) Eph.3:15. Although it seems preferable to render xéoa xnatguée 
with “every family,” the translation of the A.V. is not untenable on 
syntactical grounds. In Eph.2:21 xdon oixodouy is used without the 
article; yet the truth of the organic unity of the Church there set forth 
virtually demands the translation “the whole building.” For this force 
of xc without the article see also Col.1:15; 1 Pet. 1:15. 

33) Eph. 1:5. 

34) Eph.1:9,10. V.10: dvaxeqadamoacta ta xnadvta év tH XQuto. 
It seems to suit the context best if we restrict the ta xdévta in this verse 
to the children of God, who are spoken of in this entire passage. 

35) John 17:20, 21. 
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state of enmity existed between the two; however, since Christ 
has come, the cause of this enmity has been removed. “He is our 
Peace, who hath made both [Jew and Gentile] one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition between us, [thereby] having 
abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances.” 36 Through Him we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father.3” 

It is the ascended Lord who gives apostles, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, as gifts to His Church, to build the body of Christ and 
to promote its unity.5®) From Him, as the source of energy and 
direction, the whole body is closely joined and knit together.®® 
“He was to gather together in one the children of God that were 
abroad.” 4) Of this mission the Great Shepherd Himself said: 
“Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 42) And 
He made good His word. “He, Christ, came and preached peace 
to you which were afar off [the Gentiles] and to them which were 
nigh [the Jews].” 42? This coming and preaching extends through- 
out the New Testament until all the children of God are gathered 
together in the una sancta. 

Finally, the fellowship among believers is ascribed also to 
the Holy Spirit. Paul calls the unity which exists among the saints 
of God a unity of the Spirit. #8) The Holy Spirit creates this unity 
and preserves it. He establishes Christian xowwvia by kindling faith 
in the hearts of all believers. Luther has beautifully given ex- 
pression to this thought in the explanation of the Third Article, 
where we confess: “I believe that the Holy Ghost has called me 
by the Gospel, enlightened me with His gifts, sanctified and kept 
me in the true faith; even as He calls, gathers, enlightens, and 
sanctifies the whole Christian Church on earth, and keeps it with 
Jesus Christ in the one true faith.” 

The blessed work of leading men into the fellowship with one 
another in the Christian Church is effected through the Word, 
and the Word only. John writes in his First Letter: “That which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us; and, truly, our fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 44) Our Savior prayed: “Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
Me through their word, that they all may be one.” 45) According to 
these and similar statements, men can come into fellowship with 


36) Eph. 2:14, 15. 41) John 10:16. 
37) Eph. 2:18. 42) Eph. 2:17. 

38) Eph. 4:11-13. 43) Eph. 4:3. 

39) Eph. 4:16. 44) 1 John 1:3. 
40) John 11:52. 45) John 17:20, 21. 
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which all those who are washed from their sins are kings and 
priests together; *” branches of the one Vine, from whom they 
all draw strength and sustenance; 2%) one fold, in which all be- 
lievers are sheep of the one Good Shepherd; 2® the Church con- 
sisting of all those who have been called out of the massa perdita 
into fellowship with God.3 


II 
The Source of Christian Fellowship 


The glorious fellowship of the believers with one another, 
like the fellowship with God, is not man-made, but a creation 
of God. If faith, which makes us children of God, is wholly the 
work of God and His Spirit,3!) then we also owe our Christian 
brotherhood to the regenerating power of the God of all grace. 
“Of Him the whole family in heaven and earth is named.” °2) 

The blessed fellowship which binds men’s hearts so intimately 
together in the Christian Church is rooted in the eternal counsel 
of God, according to which He chose us (the plural should be 
noted in this entire passage) in Christ before the foundation of 
the world to be His children, and therefore brothers in one holy 
family.3®) It was the gracious purpose of God in the dispensation 
of the fullness of time to gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven and which are in earth.3* 

Again, Christian fellowship was made possible by Christ and 
His atoning work. He prayed for its consummation in the night in 
which He was betrayed.» By Him (Eph.1:5) the Father pre- 
destinated us unto the adoption of children, and the Son made 
possible this adoption by His vicarious atonement, by His life and 
death. The redeeming work of Christ possesses not only re- 
demptive, but also unifying power. By His death Christ not only 
reconciled men unto God, but also established brotherly relations 
among men. The Law with all its ordinances and precepts created 
a barrier between God’s chosen people and the Gentiles; a veritable 





27) Rev.1:6. 

28) John 15:1 ff. 30) Eph. 1:22; 3:10, 21; 5:23; et al. 

29) John 10:16. 31) Col. 2:12. 

32) Eph.3:15. Although it seems preferable to render xéoa xatoud 
with “every family,” the translation of the A.V. is not untenable on 
syntactical grounds. In Eph.2:21 xdon oixodouyn is used without the 
article; yet the truth of the organic unity of the Church there set forth 
virtually demands the translation “the whole building.” For this force 
of xGi¢ without the article see also Col.1:15; 1 Pet. 1:15. 

33) Eph. 1:5. 

34) Eph.1:9,10. V.10: dvaxeqpadamoacta ta xavta év tH Xero. 
It seems to suit the context best if we restrict the t& xdvta in this verse 
to the children of God, who are spoken of in this entire passage. 

35) John 17:20, 21. 
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state of enmity existed between the two; however, since Christ 
has come, the cause of this enmity has been removed. “He is our 
Peace, who hath made both [Jew and Gentile] one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition between us, [thereby] having 
abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments 
contained in ordinances.” 96 Through Him we both have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father.’” 

It is the ascended Lord who gives apostles, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, as gifts to His Church, to build the body of Christ and 
to promote its unity.3®) From Him, as the source of energy and 
direction, the whole body is closely joined and knit together.®® 
“He was to gather together in one the children of God that were 
abroad.” 4) Of this mission the Great Shepherd Himself said: 
“Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” * And 
He made good His word. “He, Christ, came and preached peace 
to you which were afar off [the Gentiles] and to them which were 
nigh [the Jews].” 42) This coming and preaching extends through- 
out the New Testament until all the children of God are gathered 
together in the wna sancta. 

Finally, the fellowship among believers is ascribed also to 
the Holy Spirit. Paul calls the unity which exists among the saints 
of God a unity of the Spirit. 42) The Holy Spirit creates this unity 
and preserves it. He establishes Christian xowwvie by kindling faith 
in the hearts of all believers. Luther has beautifully given ex- 
pression to this thought in the explanation of the Third Article, 
where we confess: “I believe that the Holy Ghost has called me 
by the Gospel, enlightened me with His gifts, sanctified and kept 
me in the true faith; even as He calls, gathers, enlightens, and 
sanctifies the whole Christian Church on earth, and keeps it with 
Jesus Christ in the one true faith.” 

The blessed work of leading men into the fellowship with one 
another in the Christian Church is effected through the Word, 
and the Word only. John writes in his First Letter: “That which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us; and, truly, our fellowship is with the Father 
and with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 44) Our Savior prayed: “Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on 
Me through their word, that they all may be one.” #5) According to 
these and similar statements, men can come into fellowship with 


36) Eph. 2:14, 15. 41) John 10:16. 
37) Eph. 2:18. 42) Eph. 2:17. 

38) Eph. 4:11-13. 43) Eph. 4:3. 

39) Eph. 4:16. 44) 1 John1:3. 
40) John 11:52. 45) John 17:20, 21. 
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the Father and with one another only through the word of the 
Apostles and Prophets. If faith comes by hearing that Word, then 
Christian fellowship, which is established by faith, can come only 
by a believing acceptance of the Word of faith, the Gospel of our 
salvation. 

It is well that we emphasize this truth anew in our day, when 
union of all Christians is sought by means other than the Word. 
Co-operation in externals is urged; co-ordination in welfare work 
is advocated; representative gatherings, with social problems on 
the agenda, are envisioned in the hope that Christendom may 
somehow be brought closer together. Doctrinal differences are to 
be ignored, which is another way of saying: The Word containing 
the doctrines is to be shelved in the effort to establish fellowship 
among churches. However, according to the Scriptures, Christian 
fellowship is essentially a “unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God.” 46 How, then, can fellowship be effected and 
promoted by anything but the Word and the Christ it brings. All 
that are of the truth and hear His voice are brought into fellow- 
ship with one another through the Word. “Der Segen und das Heil 
bruederlicher Eintracht, die in der Welt nicht zu finden ist, waechst 
nicht auf dem Boden der Natur, sondern nur auf dem der auf das 
Reich Gottes beschraenkten Gnade.” 4” 


Ill 


Manifestations of Christian Fellowship 


1. Joint Worship 

(Gathering to hear the Word, participation in the Holy Supper, 

uniting in prayer) 

We now come to treat some of the manifestations of Christian 
fellowship. We say advisedly “some,” because this paper naturally 
cannot be exhaustive, but must limit itself to those which appear 
to be most important in our congregational and synodical life. 

It goes without saying that there are manifestations of Chris- 
tian fellowship. Men who have something in common, will give 
expression to their xowwvia in one way or another. Should it be 
different among Christians, who are joint partakers not merely of 
blessings that perish but of those which are imperishable? In the 
life of persons re-created by the Spirit of fellowship, self-contained 
isolation is impossible and unthinkable. “Ein Christenmensch lebet 
nicht in ihm selber, sondern in Christo und seinem Naechsten: in 
Christo durch den Glauben, im Naechsten durch die Liebe.” * 





46) Eph. 4:13. 
47) Hengstenberg’s pointed remark on Ps. 133:3. 
48) Luther, St. Louis ed., Vol. XIX:1011. 
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“Tf we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship 
with one another,” 1John1:6. “Dann wandeln wir rechtschaffen 
im Lichte, wenn wir dessen Widerschein mit Liebesfreude wahr- 
nehmen in Gottes Heiligen und Geliebten; unsere gliedliche 
Gemeinschaft mit den Bruedern, die im Lichte wandeln, laesst uns 
wissen, dass wir Gemeinschaft haben mit dem Vater des Lichts. 
Gleichwie zwei oder drei Leuchter, die man in einem Saale an- 
zuendet, nicht zwei oder drei separierte Lichtschichten bilden, 
sondern in ein Licht zusammenscheinen, weil das Licht etwas Un- 
geteiltes und Unteilbares ist: ebenso haben zwei oder drei Christen, 
welche in dem einen Lichte Gottes wandeln, Gemeinschaft unter- 
einander, und es ist nicht moeglich, dass ein jeder fuer sich allein, 
unbekuemmert um den andern, des Lichtes sich freuen sollte.” *® 

It is highly significant that the first characterization which is 
given of the three thousand that received the Word and were bap- 
tized on the first Pentecost is this: “They continued steadfastly 
in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship and in the breaking of 
bread and in prayers.” 5 An inner, spiritual fellowship had been 
established among them by their repentance and baptism in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and forthwith there was concrete evidence 
of this fellowship. Nor was this manifestation something transitory. 
From the aorists “éPaxtiodnoav zal ngocetétyoav, there were baptized 


and added,” which mark the punctiliar action that occurred but 
once on that first Pentecost, Luke immediately shifts to the peri- 
phrastic imperfect, “jjoav xgooxagtegotvtes, they continued stead- 
fastly,” to express the permanence of their adherence to the doctrine 
of the Apostles and fellowship. Fellowship is nothing sporadic; it 


continues to manifest itself in the life of all Christians. 


It is unnatural for a normal child to play alone. If it has no 
brothers or sisters, it will invariably seek the companionship and 
association of other children. Should it be otherwise with a child 
of God? Brothers who are brothers not merely in name but in 
deed and in truth desire to be together. They have much in 
common. It is but natural, therefore, that they want to be with 
each other, share their joys and sorrows, and promote their common 
welfare. All believers are brethren in Christ. They have one 
God and Father. Jerusalem, which is above, is the spiritual mother 
of us all. Surely, then, we cannot but feel an ardent desire to be 
in each other’s company, to sing, to pray, to rejoice, together over 
the priceless treasures that are ours, to build ourselves up in our 
most holy faith, and to work together in the closest harmony for 
the cause which is near and dear to our heart. Healthy, joyous 


49) Besser, Bibelstunden, Vol. V, p. 36. 
50) Acts 2: 42. 
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congregational life must be the spontaneous fruit of Christian 
xowwvic. 

“Bunyan has a few solitary men on the highway, and these 
are among his finest characters—an Honest, a Valiant, and a 
Steadfast; but he soon brings them up with the main band. That 
was one of the golden days of Christian’s pilgrimage when he over- 
took Faithful. Their souls mated at once. ‘And I saw in my 
dreams,’ writes Bunyan, ‘that they went very lovingly together, 
and had sweet discourse of all things that had happened to them in 
their pilgrimage.’ Life under such genial conditions becomes 
luxurious; winter gives way to spring.” 5!) 

Now, which are some of the manifestations of Christian 
fellowship? They have already been indicated by a reference 
to Acts 2:42. The first is that we fellowship in hearing the Word. 
Let us bear in mind, we are now not speaking of communing with 
God in secret, but of joint worship. What we do alone we also 
like to do together, and ofttimes more so. When we eat, we do 
not like to eat alone; when we drive through the country, we like 
to go with others. A smiling landscape seems twice as beautiful 
when we gaze upon it in the company of like-minded nature lovers. 
A delicious meal tastes twice as good when eaten together with 
congenial table companions. Could it be otherwise among those 
who eat the same food in the kingdom of God? Shall we not like 
to sup together, drinking the wine and milk offered at the table 
prepared by Eternal Love? Shall we not enjoy walking together 
in the garden of God and plucking the fragrant flowers of our 
Savior’s precious promises? The first Christians at Jerusalem 
“continued daily with one accord in the Temple, praising God.” ®”) 
They felt an irrepressible desire to gather around the Apostles 
and jointly hear their word. 

So it is with all Christians. They are glad when they can go 
to the house of God with the multitude of them that keep holy 
day. Shut-ins deplore the fact that they cannot hear and sing, 
pray and commune, with the worshiping congregation. While 
they are genuinely grateful for the private ministrations of their 
pastor, they cannot suppress a fervent longing for the public 
service. “Their soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts 
of the Lord.” 

As we forgather in the house of the Lord with forgiven men 
and women, the brotherhood promise of Psalm 133 is fulfilled: 
“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity! It is like the precious ointment upon the head 





51) Jane T. Stoddart, quoted in F. W. Boreham, The Passing of John 
Broadbanks, p. 142. 


52) Acts 2:46, 47. 
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that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down 
to the skirts of his garments, as the dew of Hermon, and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion; for there the 
Lord commanded the blessing, even life forevermore.” In this 
psalm the inspired singer is expressing his joy and satisfaction at 
the beautiful demonstration of unity and concord among the 
brethren of Israel as they assembled from all quarters of the land 
to celebrate the three greatest religious festivals at Jerusalem. 
He is rejoicing at the concrete exhibition of the xowwvia that unites 
the tribes of Israel. The gatherings at Jerusalem tended to 
strengthen the bonds of fellowship and to promote not only national 
but also spiritual xowwvia among the Israelites as the civitas Dei. 

Another manifestation of xowwvia is joint celebration of Holy 
Communion. Luther says: “Dieses Sakrament soll die Christen 
zusammenhalten.” It is indeed intended to do so. When Christ 
instituted the Holy Supper, He did so in the company of the Twelve. 
He took the bread and gave it to them, and of the cup He said: 
“Take, drink ye all of it.” And they all drank of it, as Christ bade 
them. Obviously, here was Christian fellowship of the most exalted 
kind. While it is not at all certain that the “breaking of bread” 
mentioned in Acts 2:42 refers to the celebration of the Eucharist, 
we do know from 1 Cor. 11:17 ff. and non-Scriptural sources that 
the Christians in apostolic and postapostolic days clebrated Com- 
munion in connection with the dydéxo1. Both were an expression 
of their intimate spiritual fellowship. 

In the Lord’s Supper we are united with Christ and with 
one another. Most appropriately, therefore, we call this sacred 
meal “Communion” and the guests at the Lord’s Table “com- 
municants,” because by eating one bread and drinking of one cup 
they are brought into the most intimate communion or fellowship 
with one another. “We, being many, are one bread and one body, 
for we are all partakers of that one bread.” 58) It is wholly Scrip- 
tural for the expositors of Luther’s Catechism to say: “When we 
approach the Lord’s Table, we bear testimony that we are of one 
faith with those who commune with us.” 

Luther, in his quaint way, gives expression to that thought in 
the following words: “Die alten Lehrer haben feine Gedanken 
gehabt und gesagt, Christus habe darum zu seinem Abendmahl 
Brot und Wein gebraucht, dass, gleichwie viele Koernlein ein jedes 
seinen eigenen Leib und Gestalt haben und, miteinander gemahlen, 
zu einem Brot werden, also ist wohl ein jeder Mensch ein 
eigen Korn, das ist, eine eigene Person und sonderlich Geschoepf; 
aber weil wir im Sakrament alle eines Brotes teilhaftig werden, 


53) 1 Cor. 10:17. 
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sind wir alle ein Brot und Leib und heissen ein Kuchen; denn 
da ist einerlei Glaube, einerlei Bekenntnis, Liebe und Hoffnung. 
Also im Wein sind viele Trauben, viele Beerlein, da ein jegliches 
seinen eigenen Leib und Gestalt hat; sobald sie aber ausgedrueckt 
und zu Wein werden, so ist keine Ungleichheit im Wein, sondern es 
ist einiger, feiner, schoener Saft; also sollen die Christen auch 
sein. Also haben es die Alten gedeutet und ist nicht unrecht. 
Denn dazu soll das Sakrament dienen, dass es die Christen fein 
zusammenhalte in einerlei Sinn, Lehre und Glauben, dass 
nicht ein jeder ein sonderlich eigen Koernlein sei und eine eigene 
Lehre und Glauben machen soll.”5*) 

Prayer is also mentioned in Acts 2 as a manifestation of Chris- 
tian fellowship. Christians who pray to one God and Father, like 
to pray not only for each other but also with each other. David, 
when thanking God for deliverance, exhorts the righteous: “O mag- 
nify the Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together.” 55) 
The Eleven “continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, 
with the women and Mary, the mother of Jesus, and with His 
brethren.” The three thousand converts of Pentecost became a 
praying congregation. When Peter and John had been released 
by the Sanhedrin under orders henceforth to preach to no man 
in the name of Jesus, the believers at Jerusalem lifted up their 
voices to God with one accord (épotupaddv) 56) 

Across the centuries and continents, fellowship approach to 
the throne of divine grace has been upheld as a divine duty and 
a glorious privilege. The Lord taught His disciples to pray: “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” “Before our Father’s throne we pour 
our ardent prayers; our fears, our hopes, our aims, are one, our 
comforts and our cares.” Most appropriately we call the short 
prayers spoken at our services “collects.” In these prayers we 
gather the petitions of all the worshipers together and jointly make 
them known before God.5” 

Let us do all in our power to make our hearers deeply conscious 
of this duty as a manifestation of their xowwvia. The present war 
has taught us a lesson in this respect. It has become a regular 
part of our services to pray especially for the men and women 
in the service of our country. Few there are, if any, who do not 
wholeheartedly join in such intercession. But, I ask, shall we 
not do as much for our fellow Christians on the home front, in 
peace as well as in war? Someone may answer: “We do. Inter- 





54) Luther, St. Louis ed., Vol. XIII: 1928. 
55) Psalm 34:3. 
56) Acts 4:24. 


57) For other explanations of the word “collect” cp. Paul Zeller 
Strodach, The Church Year, p.17. 
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cessory prayers form an integral part of public worship.” True 
enough, but do we offer these prayers as fervently as we ought? 
We certainly need them. And yet after a sermon we may find 
ourselves reading such a prayer so fast that the impression may 
be created we just want to have done with it, and that members, 
listening more or less disinterestedly, are eagerly waiting for 
the “Amen.” It may become necessary at times to reduce the 
length of the sermon somewhat that we may have ample time to 
read the intercessory prayers slowly, and that our people may have 
the necessary mental alertness to follow and to make the prayers 
their own. 

For our encouragement to unite our hearts in prayer, let us 
remember, too, that joint prayer enjoys God’s especial benediction 
and promise. He has given us the solemn assurance: “I say unto 
you that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of My Father which 
is in heaven. For where two or three are gathered together in 
My name [to pray to Me] there am I in the midst of them.” 5®) 


2. Keeping the Unity of the Spirit 

Christian fellowship is the work of the Triune God. Yet it 
is also Scriptural to say that believers should “keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace, tneeiv thy évétnta tod avevpatos év 
t@ ovvdéon@ tijs eionvns.” 59 The first meaning of toeiv is “to 
guard.” The soldiers who guarded at the tomb of Jesus are called 
“oi tneotvtes.” Another meaning is “to cling to, to hold firmly, 
to observe.” Christians who are one in the Lord are to cherish 
and foster this God-created oneness of the Spirit; and they should 
do so most zealously. Paul’s oxovidtovtes tneeiv accentuates this 
very thought. It should be our earnest endeavor to guard and 
keep the unity of the Spirit as a most priceless possession. Wey- 
mouth renders Eph. 4:3: “Earnestly striving to maintain, in the 
uniting bond of peace, the unity given by the Spirit.” 

When the Corinthians had permitted carnal partisanship to 
endanger and disturb their unity, Paul solemnly appealed to them: 
“I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
that ye all speak the same thing and that there be no division 
among you, but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment.” ®) A similar plea we find in 
Phil. 2:1,2: “If there be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort 
of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit (ef tis xowwvia avevuatos), if 

58) Matt. 18:19, 20. 

59) Eph. 4:3. 

60) 1 Cor. 1:10. 
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any bowels of mercies [tender mercies and compassions, R. V.], 
fulfill ye my joy that ye be like-minded, having the same love, being 
of one accord, of one mind.” If we would, therefore, manifest our 
Christian fellowship, here is another way in which we can do so — 
by making every effort to keep and promote unity of the Spirit 
among all those that love the Lord Jesus. 

Luther was deeply imbued with this zeal. We mention Luther 
because he has so frequently been accused of disrupting Christen- 
dom by his unflexible loyalty towards Scripture, which has been 
stigmatized as inexcusable self-will and stubbornness. We call 
him to testify in his own behalf. “I want you [M. Bucer] to believe 
me that I wish this dissension of ours settled, even though my life 
had to be sacrificed three times over on account of it, because 
I saw how necessary your fellowship is to us, how much harm the 
dissension has done and still does to the Gospel. .. . May the Lord 
Jesus enlighten us and perfectly unite us—this is the burden of 
my prayer, the burden of my supplication, the burden of my 
sighs.” ©!) This ardent spirit of Luther should characterize every 
Christian. 

In Eph. 4:1-3 Paul points the way how this spiritual unity 
among Christians may be guarded and maintained: “I, therefore, 
the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and meek- 
ness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another in love, [thus] 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
Unity is to be kept “in the bond of peace.” There can be no 
peace where there is pride and uncharitableness. Conceit, arro- 
gance, egotism, and an unforgiving spirit must of necessity jeopar- 
dize, if not disrupt, unity. Humility, however, and meekness make 
for peace and harmony. 

The second guidepost that Paul erects is found in Eph. 4:13, 14: 
“Till we all come, in the unity of the faith [we should say, “come to, 
attain the unity,” xatavtjowpev of xavtec elc thv évdtnta] and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fullness of Christ; that we henceforth be no 
more children, tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” The ultimate purpose for 
which Christ gives gifts to His Church and for which all service 
is to be rendered is the attainment of unity, specifically, “the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God.” “The Chris- 
tian Church consists not alone in fellowship of outward signs, but 
it consists especially in inward communion of eternal blessings 





61) Luther, St. Louis ed., Vol. XVII: 1975. 
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in the heart, as of the Holy Ghost, of faith, of the fear and love of 
God; which fellowship nevertheless has outward marks, so that 
it can be recognized, namely, the pure doctrine of the Gospel and 
the administration of the Sacraments in accordance with the Gospel 
of Christ.” &) If we, therefore, wish to keep the unity of the Spirit, 
we must earnestly strive to attain to, and maintain, unity of 
doctrine, by which Christian fellowship was first created. All 
efforts which are calculated to unite Christians and keep them 
united with disregard of doctrine and doctrinal differences is not 
in harmony with Paul’s exhortation in Eph. 4 and related passages. 
The like-mindedness and harmony enjoined in 1 Cor. 1:10 and Phil. 
2:1,2 is patently a oneness in Christian faith and doctrine. 

This unity, moreover, extends to all revealed doctrines. The 
Christians who attain to unity of faith are such as have reached 
maturity, who are “no more children, tossed to and fro and carried 
about by every wind of doctrine.” Striving toward unity has as 
its necessary corollary the determined rejection of error. The 
responsibility for the rifts among churches rests not upon those 
who humbly and meekly, but boldly and unflinchingly, profess the 
truth, but upon those who deviate from the Word. The truth 
always unites; error only divides. Rom.16:17. There may be 
times when we do not all see eye to eye in regard to certain doc- 
trines. What are we to do when this becomes apparent? Not 
summarily anathematize those who disagree as incorrigible errorists, 
and immediately deny them Christian fellowship, but come together 
and frankly discuss the points at issue in the light of God’s Word. 

Here again the leaders in the primitive Church point the 
way. When certain men which came down from Judea taught 
that circumcision was still an indispensable prerequisite for salva- 
tion, and apparently did it so emphatically that Paul and Barnabas 
had no small dissension and disputation with them, they determined 
that Paul and Barnabas and certain others of them should go up 
to Jerusalem to the Apostles and elders about this question. The 
question was settled by a frank discussion on the basis of Scrip- 
ture, in what is known as the Council at Jerusalem and might 
well be called the first synod held in the New Testament Church. 
Acts15. It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the 
question at issue and the procedure which was followed to arrive 
at a God-pleasing solution. The point that is of interest to us 
is this: “They came together for to consider of this matter.” 
Judaizers, who had not yet shaken off the eggshells of Old Testa- 
ment legalism, asserted: “Except ye be circumcised after the 


62) Apology of the Augsburg Confession, Articles VII and VIII 
(Concordia Triglotta, p. 227). 
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manner of Moses, ye cannot be saved.” ®) Paul and his assistant 
did not agree; they challenged these assertions in an open debate, 
conducted in the presence of the Apostles at Jerusalem. 

Let us manifest our Christian fellowship in like manner. When 
there is disagreement, let us “come together for to consider of this 
matter,” appealing, however, not to the personal opinion of such 
as are regarded as “pillars” in the Church, but to the supreme 
arbiter in all matters of faith and life, the norma normans, the 
Word of our God. Like the Bereans, let us search the Scriptures 
“whether these things are so.” And let us carry on all doctrinal 
discussions, not in the spirit of pride and Rechthaberei, but with 
all “lowliness and meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one 
another in love.” 

3. Building the Body of Christ 

1 Thess. 5:9,10 Paul writes: “God hath not appointed us to 
wrath but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died 
for us that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live together 
with Him. “Wherefore,” he continues in v.11, “comfort yourselves 
together, and edify one another, even as also ye do.” The Apostle 
bases his exhortation to comfort and build one another on the 
fact that the Thessalonians are to obtain salvation. We, too, have 
this in common, that God has called us out of darkness into His 
marvelous light and guided our feet into the way of peace. This 
blessed fact makes us xovwwwvotc, partners. We are comrades of 
“the way,” the via salutis. Can we, then, manifest our sacred 
fellowship in a better way than by strengthening ourselves on the 
narrow road, where alluring temptations and discouraging diffi- 
culties ever menace our state of grace? We are told that mountain 
climbers who scale dangerous heights are tied to each other so 
that when one falls, the others may uphold him. Shall we do less 
for our brethren? The Christian is his brother’s keeper and helper. 

That is clearly seen also from Eph.4. After describing the 
essence and basis of Christian fellowship in verses 4-6,6*) the 
Apostle continues in verse 7: “Unto every one of us is given grace 
[1 xdeus, a spiritual gift] according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ,” to be used, as the context shows, for the benefit of all the 
members of the body. Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and 
teachers are gifts of the exalted Head to the Church, “for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ,” Eph. 4:11,12. A glance at the original 
(eis Egyov Svaxovias) shows that Paul is here not speaking of “the 





63) Acts 15:1. 
64) “There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one 


hope of your calling: one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all and through all and in you all.” 
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ministry” in the sense in which we commonly use the term today, 
the public ministry, but of a “work of service” which all Chris- 
tians are to render for the benefit of the Church. All the saints 
should join hands with their pastors and teachers to work toward 
one end, the building of the body of Christ. 

Paul regards this subject of such importance to the welfare 
of the Church that he treats it at great length in several chapters 
of his epistles, especially in Rom.12 and 1Cor.12 and 14, and 
illustrates his point most strikingly by an extended analogy of 
the human body. The main thought is brought to a focus in Rom. 
12:4,5: “As we have many members in one body and all members 
have not the same office, so we, being many, are one body in 
Christ and everyone members one of another,” and in 1 Cor. 12:7: 
“The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal,” xod¢ 16 ovpeégov, i. e., for the common good. Luther: “zum 


gemeinen Nutzen.” As the members of the body do not function 
independently of each other, each for its own benefit, but inter- 
dependently for the benefit of the whole organism, so the members 
of the body of Christ are not to work without regard for the well- 
being of their fellow members, but for the welfare of the whole 
body. “The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee; 
nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much 


more those members of the body which seem to be more feeble 
are necessary. God hath tempered [ovvexégacev, commingled] the 
body together, having given more abundant honor to that part 
which lacked, that there should be no schism in the body, but that 
the members should have the same care one for another.” ®) Even 
as all spiritual gifts have but one source (1Cor.12:11), so they 
must have but one aim, the good of all. 


No member must live unto himself. “As every man hath 
received the gift, even so minister the same one to another as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” By virtue of Chris- 
tian fellowship a reciprocity treaty is established among Christians. 
‘IT believe that in this congregation, or Church, all things are 
common, that everyone’s possessions belong to the others and no 
one has anything of his own; therefore all the prayers and good 
works of the whole congregation must help, assist, and strengthen 
me and every believer at all times, in life and death, and thus 
each bear the other’s burden, as St. Paul teaches.” 6) “Christians 
are like the several flowers in a garden that have upon each of 
them the dew of heaven, which, being shaken by the wind, let 

65) 1 Cor. 12:21, 24, 25. 

66) Luther, as quoted in Hugh Thomson Kerr, Jr., A Compend of 
Luther’s Theology, p. 124. 
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fall their dew at each other’s roots, whereby they are jointly 
nourished and become nourishers of one another.” §&” 


If we bear these truths in mind, we shall, first of all, not 
isolate ourselves. We shall rather welcome every opportunity to 
foster brotherly relations for our mutual benefit. Self-withdrawal 
and absenteeism have no place in the household of God. While 
we would not make it a matter of conscience that we attend all 
the meetings held in our Lutheran circles, we must also say 
that we cannot absent ourselves from the important meetings, such 
as services, voters’ meetings, conferences, synodical conventions, 
and the like, without harm to ourselves and harm to the work 
of the Church. The exhortation in Heb. 10:25, “not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together,” is preceded by the words “Let 
us consider one another, provoking unto love and to good works,” 
and is followed by the words “exhorting one another.” The word 
émovvaywynv, translated with “assembling together,” refers not 
merely to church services, but to any gathering held for mutual 
edification. 

Paul certainly was no isolationist. He was a “mixer” in the 
best sense of the word. “I long to see you,” he writes to the 
Romans, “that I may impart unto you some spiritual gift to the 
end that ye may be established, that is, that I may be comforted 
together with you by the mutual faith both of you and me.” ®) 
Paul longs to see the Christians at Rome face to face to bestow 
upon them, through the Gospel, some spiritual gift for their 
strengthening; but then he adds — and this is truly noteworthy — 
“that I may be comforted together with you by the mutual faith 
both of you and me.” Eagerly he looks forward to a mutual benefit. 
How revealing, how instructive, that the great Apostle, who had 
repeatedly received special revelations and had been caught up to 
the third heaven, should yet expect consolation and encouragement 
from the members of a congregation! No one who can lay claim 
to being a believer is so poor in Christian knowledge and grace 
that he cannot impart some benefit, however small, to a brother; 
and none is so rich and strong that he has no need of the comfort 
and assurance that fellow Christians can give. Spiritual self- 
sufficiency is as much a nonentity as the vaunted attdexe of the 
Stoics and Cynics. Christians are like the stones of an arch, 
strengthened in position by their joint presence and pressure. 

Someone has said facetiously, but perhaps not untruthfully: 
“He is a small package who is all wrapped up in himself.” Quid 





67) The Riches of Bunyan, selected from his works by Rev. Jeremiah 
Chaplin, p. 363. 


68) Rom. 1:11, 12. 
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rides? Nostra res agitur. We ministers, too, need to strengthen and 
comfort one another, and we need the consolation and the inspiration 
that comes from members of our flock. Who has not at times 
received a greater spiritual gift from a parishioner than he gave? 
Who of us has not returned from a sick visit strengthened and 
comforted by the Christian fortitude of a patient cross-bearer? 
Did the disciples not learn an unforgettable object lesson in 
conquering faith in the company of the Syrophoenician woman? 
Did Jesus not place a little child in their midst to teach the all too 
ambitious grownups genuine humility? The Lord would bless His 
own through His own, even out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings. We need them as much as they need us. 

We cannot therefore, we dare not, isolate ourselves from our 
brethren without depriving ourselves of positive spiritual blessings. 
When the disciples were together on that memorable Easter evening, 
Thomas did not find peace and assurance because he was not with 
them. The darkest hour in the life of Judas came when he left 
the company of Jesus and of His disciples. Someone has said: 
“Unhappy he who from the first of joys, society, is cut off, is left 
alone amid this world of death.” Even if this is an exaggeration, 
there is much truth in that utterance. Adapting it to our purpose, 
we may say: “Unhappy he who from one of the first of spiritual 
joys, the society of believers, is cut off and left alone; but thrice 
unhappy he who deliberately cuts himself off from the blessed 
fellowship of the saints of God in this world of sin and sadness.” 

Moreover, if we are always conscious of our Christian fellow- 
ship, we shall not take our ease in Zion, content to live each under 
his own vine and under his fig tree, but we shall always give our 
best to serve our brethren. We shall work, on the one hand, with- 
out despising or belittling those who seem to do less in the Kingdom 
and, on the other, without envying or begrudging those who have 
received ten talents to our five or two and who are gaining more 
recognition for their work than we do. We shall learn to rejoice 
with unfeigned joy over the successes that attend our fellow 
laborers. We shall not lose any time arguing about the question 
“Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” but only ask, 
“Where and how can I render the greatest service to my fellow 
Christians?” thus reflecting the self-effacing spirit of John the 
Baptist as it expressed itself in the deathless words “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” ®) 

In that spirit Paul wrote to the Corinthians: “Who is Paul 
and who is Apollos but ministers by whom ye believed, even as 
the Lord gave to every man? I have planted, Apollos watered; 
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but God gave the increase. So, then, neither is he that planteth 
anything, neither he that watereth, but God, that giveth the 
increase. Now he that planteth and he that watereth are one” 
(év).7 In the Lord’s vineyard all ministers are not so many 
individuals, not els, but év, one thing, one instrument in the hand 
of the divine Husbandman. “Herein is that saying true: One 
soweth, another reapeth. And he that reapeth .. . gathereth fruit 
unto life eternal, that both he that soweth and he that reapeth 
may rejoice together.” 7) 

Finally, if we remember that we are partners in a common 
enterprise, we shall never be influenced in our church work by 
ulterior motives or by a baneful partisan spirit, but shall work in 
closest harmony to achieve one purpose and one only: to build 
the kingdom of the Lord and of His Christ. When important 
decisions are to be made to carry on the King’s business, there 
will be no congregational or synodical lobbying; Christian fellow- 
ship will not permit personal friendships, alma mater ties, District 
loyalty, or local interests to sway our vote and support synodical 
policies which may find favor with some one group, but are not 
expedient for the common good. Differences there are, to be 
sure, and always will be: differences in personality, differences in 
endowment, differences in viewpoint—and such differences are 
wholesome — but that which we have in common is infinitely 
greater and more important than that in which we differ; and 
everything we say and do in the “work of ministering” must always 
be made subservient to one end: to build the walls of Zion. When 
James, Cephas, and John learned what God had done through Paul 
and his co-workers, they gave to Paul and Barnabas the right 
hands of fellowship, that they should go unto the Gentiles and 
the former unto the circumcision. The “pillars of the church” at 
Jerusalem acknowledged Paul and Barnabas as missionaries on 
equal footing, as partners in a common work, and with them they 
divided the sphere of service to carry out the Great Commission, 
to make Christ’s way known upon the earth, His saving health 
among all nations. 

It has often been observed that in a time of great strain, when 
all are waiting anxiously for the outcome of some critical event, 
a nation is suddenly fused together; all party differences, which 
formerly loomed so large, are forgotten. Shall less be said of us 
when we have a common enemy, the old evil Foe, who, knowing that 
his time is short, in league with all the anti-Christian forces and 
liberal churches, is attacking the Church more viciously and 





70) 1Cor.3:5-7. 
71) John 4:37, 36. 
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insidiously than ever before? 7?) Shall we not stand together 
shoulder to shoulder in a united front, forgetting the small differ- 
ences that tend to separate us, in view of the larger blessings and 
hopes that unite us in the communio sanctorum? “As we have, 
therefore, opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith.”™ “If I forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” ™ 


4. Mutual Love and Forbearance 

The sublime passage on the unity of the Spirit, the building 
‘of the body of Christ, in Eph. 4:4-16 concludes with the words 
“unto the edifying of itself in love.” The Church of God can 
be built only in the spirit of love. “Love edifieth.”7® Love is 
the “bond of perfection” which unites and welds the hearts of 
believers together, so that they join hands in doing the Lord’s 
work. Truly, there is need of that Christian virtue. The Church, 
as it presents itself to our eyes, is far from perfect; it still has spots 
and wrinkles and many such things, imperfections large and small. 
As we work together in the Church, our human shortcomings and 
failings become apparent, and they have a tendency to estrange 
us and keep us apart. They constitute a serious hindrance to 
effective building operations unless we love one another with 
a pure heart fervently and constantly practice Christian for- 
bearance. And so Paul, after reminding the Colossians that in 
Christ “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free,” continues: “Put 
on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 
mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, 
forbearing one another, and forgiving one another if any man have 
a quarrel against any; even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
And above all these things put on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness.” 7” 


72) For instances of such violent and subtle attacks see Theodore 
Engelder: Scripture Cannot be Broken, esp. pp. 428—430.— O. C. Rup- 
precht, “A Review of Moehlmann’s School and Church: The American 
Way,” Conc. THeot. Montuty, Vol. XV, pp. 815 ff. 

73) Gal6:10. The “doing good,” as the Greek shows, éoeyataucta 
TO ayatdv mQdc... tos oixelovs tis xiotews, should not be restricted 
to works of charity. Paul’s expression includes everything that is morally 
good and beneficial. 

74) Ps. 137:5, 6. 

75) Eph. 4:16. 

76) 1Cor. 8:1. 

77) Col.3:12-14; cp. also 1 Cor. 13:4-7; Eph. 4:32. 
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Paul had a right to speak thus. He practiced what he preached. 
The sharp contention that arose between him and Barnabas regard- 
ing the fitness of John Mark as a companion resulted in a separa- 
tion at the beginning of the second missionary journey, Paul taking 
Silas, and Barnabas Mark; but it did not cause a permanent breach 
of friendship. From Col. 4:10 and 2 Tim. 4:11 we learn that they 
were on good terms, Mark being profitable to Paul for the ministry. 

We see proof of Paul’s forgiving, magnanimous spirit also from 
what is related in Phil. 1. While he was imprisoned in Rome, 
“some preached Christ even of envy and strife, of contention, not 
sincerely, supposing to add affliction to his bonds.” 78) What was 
the Apostle’s reaction to Gospel preaching from such impure and 
unholy motives? Far from being moved to rancor and bitterness, 
which depresses the spirit and dampens one’s zeal, he rather rejoiced 
that this preaching resulted in the furtherance of the Gospel. 
“What difference does it make?” he says; “All that matters is that 
in one way or other, from false motives or honest ones, Christ is 
preached.” “I herein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.” 7) Paul was 
willing, yea, happy, to endure the vexatious, disheartening ex- 
periences with these “Gospel preachers,” whoever they may have 
been. To take such an attitude required not only complete devotion 
to his ministry but also a large measure of love and forbearance 
toward those ostensibly but not genuinely engaged in the same 
work. May a double portion of Paul’s spirit be upon us! “By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples if ye have love one 
to another.” 8 Brotherly love, the epiphany of xowovia xat’ éEoxiv. 


5. Brotherly Admonition 

Solomon says: “To everything there is a season and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven: a time to break down and 
a time to build up, a time to rend and a time to sew, a time to keep 
silence and a time to speak.” ®!» There is a time charitably to 
cover sin, but there is also a time to reprove the sinner. There 
is a time when it would be wrong and an outright denial of Chris- 
tian fellowship not to speak. 

Christ tells us: “If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone.” 82) We note 
the emphasis on the word “brother.” It is a brother who has tres- 
passed, a brother who is lost while unrepentant, a brother who is 





78) Phil. 1:15 ff. 

79) Phil. 1:18. 

80) John 13:35. 

81) Eccl. 3:1, 3,7. 

82) Matt.18:15. In passing, it may be said that the words “against 
thee” are not found in the Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus. The reading 
of the critical text widens the field of activity for Christian fellowship. 
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to be gained, a brother for whom Christ died to make forgiveness 
possible. Are we, then, not doing the brotherly thing if we 
endeavor to show him the error of his way? When Paul exhorts 
the Galatians, “If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit of meekness,” he moti- 
vates his exhortation by addressing them as “brethren.” The fact 
that we are brothers and sisters in Christ imposes upon us the 
sacred obligation to restore one who has fallen from the faith. Far 
from manifesting an unbrotherly attitude by a timely admonition, 
we are thereby rather giving evidence of our Christian fellowship. 
We show that we are concerned about the spiritual welfare of 
our fellow believers. 

Moreover, the fact that we are brethren will prompt us to 
reprove and correct in the proper spirit, the spirit of meekness, 
patience, and humility. Being brethren who are subject to the 
same temptations, we are sympathetic and understanding.®) If the 
erring brother does not accept the admonition, we should take 
with us one or two others; if he remains impenitent even then, 
Christ bids us, “Tell it unto the church.” The responsibility of 
one or several becomes the responsibility of all. 

There is another aspect to this manifestation of xowwviea. which 
should not be lost sight of. There are no ranks in Christ Jesus; 
none is higher and none lower. “One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.” 8*) Christian fellowship therefore cannot 
be a respecter of persons. We learn this from an incident related 
in Gal. 2. When Peter first ate in the company of uncircumcised 
Gentile Christians but later began to draw back, fearing that he 
might offend some Jewish Christians that had come down from 
Jerusalem and, as a result, led other Jewish Christians, and even 
Barnabas, to dissemble with him, Paul publicly remonstrated with 
Peter. Seeing with unerring insight the serious implications and 
the far-reaching effects of Peter’s withdrawal, Paul denounced 
the action as false play and hypocrisy. It is not our purpose to enter 
upon a detailed interpretation of this passage. The point of im- 
mediate interest is this, that Paul rebuked Peter. An Apostle, who 
in sincere self-abasement calls himself the least of the Apostles, 
did not hesitate to censure another Apostle who was regarded 
as a pillar in the Church. Here we have a manifestation of Chris- 
tian fellowship which “knows no man after the flesh” but only 
brothers in Christ and is deeply concerned about their spiritual 
welfare. 

Would to God that brotherly admonition were practiced 


83) Gal.6:1: “Consider thyself lest thou also be tempted.” 
84) Matt. 23:8. 
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much more diligently in the Church than it is and that all were 
as ready to accept reproof as they are to administer it. Peter 
(to his credit be it said) did accept Paul’s rebuke. Excitable as 
he was by nature, there is no evidence that he became angry or 
resented the admonition of Paul. If we may judge “from silence,” 
we can infer: Peter acknowledged that he was wrong and that 
Paul was right. The impulsive disciple had learned that also in 
the spiritual realm, life is a give and take, a lesson Christians 
cannot learn too well. “Willst du, dass wir mit hinein In das 
Haus dich bauen, Lass es dir gefallen, Stein, Dass wir dich behauen.” 
This counsel of Rueckert may find application to us. We, who as 
living stones are to be built up a spiritual house, are not finished 
products, but are hewn from a rock with many rough edges and 
sharp corners. We need much polishing and chiseling before we 
fit perfectly into the holy temple of the Lord. 


6. Avoiding Giving Offense 

Believers manifest their Christian fellowship by building them- 
selves up in their most holy faith. There is, however, also an 
aedificatio ruinosa, which tears down what Christ would have us 
build up. This is done by giving offense to fellow Christians. 
Giving offense, therefore, is something we should scrupulously 
avoid, for “whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
in Me, it were better that a millstone were hanged about his neck 
and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea. Woe unto 
the world because of offenses! For it must needs be that offenses 
come, but woe to that man by whom the offense cometh!” ®°) 

Paul treats the subject of offense very fully in 1Cor.8 and 9 
and Rom. 14. Not all Christians have a strong faith; many are 
weak and easily influenced. Again, such as are converts from 
another faith (e.g., the Jewish Christians in apostolic days or 
Lutheran converts from Catholicism) often are not strong, that is, 
fully persuaded in their mind on adiaphora, the observance of 
holy days or the eating of certain foods. Our attitude toward them 
should be that we avoid everything which may cause such brethren 
to act against their conscience and thus to commit a sin. Though 
we are fully persuaded in our mind that things indifferent are 
not sinful, we should not disregard brethren who are weak in 
understanding, but gladly, for their sake, forgo our right. 

The fact that something is lawful does not make it expedient.*® 
The same Paul who refused to circumcise Titus in order to assert 
and defend the Gospel with its freedom from the Mosaic Law, 
over against the Judaizers, had Timothy circumcised because of 





85) Matt. 18:6, 7. 
86) 1 Cor. 6:12. 
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the Jews who were still weak and would have been scandalized 
if Paul had been associated with an uncircumcised man as 
a co-worker.®” 

Not infrequently we meet with Christians who take this atti- 
tude: “I have a right to do what is not forbidden explicitly, and 
I will not curtail my rights because of some weak brother or 
sister.” They are quite unwilling to respect the tender conscience 
of fellow believers. That was not the spirit of Paul; he was very 
willing to practice self-denial to the uttermost in order not to 
offend a weak brother. “If meat make my brother to offend,” he 
writes to the Corinthians, “I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.®®) Here again the 
emphasis is on the word “brother.” Paul’s readiness to forgo his 
rights was prompted by a loving concern for his brothers in the 
faith. The same solicitude prompts him to warn the Corinthians: 
“Take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling block to them that are weak. For if any man see thee 
which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not 
the conscience of him which is weak be emboldened to eat those 
things which are offered to idols, and through thy knowledge shall 
the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died?” 8» 

The duty of the strong and able Christians is to make their 
highest aim not the liberty of self but the good of the brotherhood. 
“We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and 
not to please ourselves. Let every one of us please his neighbor 
for his good to edification.” 9 This appeal to the Christian readers 
is underscored by pointing to Christ, who pleased not Himself, 
_ but for men’s salvation endured the contradiction of sinners against 
His Father and Himself. “Wherefore receive ye one another, as 
Christ also received us to the glory of God.” “Let us follow 
after the things which make for peace and the things wherewith 
one may edify another.” 9) 

If this is to be taken to heart by all Christians, how much more 
by those who are shepherds and bishops of souls, whose lives, 
because of their position, exert more influence than those of their 
church members. Paul’s exhortation to the Corinthians, “All things 
are lawful for me, but all things edify not. Let no man seek his 


87) Gal. 2:3, 4; Acts 16:3. 
88) 1Cor. 8:13. 


89) 1Cor.8:9-11. “Emboldened” translates oixodoundjoeta. This 
is the aedificatio ruinosa mentioned above. 


90) Rom. 15:1, 2: &xaotoc hudv tH xmAnolov desoxétw... mod 
oixodopny. 

91) Rom. 15:7. 

92) Rom. 14:19. 
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own, but every man another’s wealth.®) Give none offense, neither 
to the Jews nor to the Gentiles nor to the Church of God,” %) js 
climaxed by the statement “Even as I please all men in all things, 
not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many, that they may 
be saved.” ®) “We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the 
Lord, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 9® 


7. Christian Giving 

Christians share all spiritual blessings in Christ: righteousness, 
peace, joy in the Holy Ghost; in so far as they are led by the 
Spirit, they are ready to share lesser gifts, material blessings, as 
well. They do not like to see any of their brethren in want. 
We see this beautifully exemplified in the first Christian con- 
gregation at Jerusalem during the days of their first love. “All 
that believed had all things common.” ®) “As many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them and brought the prices of 
the things that were sold and laid them down at the Apostles’ feet, 
and distribution was made unto every man according as he had 
need.” 98) 

That the writer of Acts recognized in this freewill sharing 
a manifestation of xowwwvia. we see from the preceding verse: “The 
multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of one 
soul.” 99) Because the believers were of one heart and of one mind, 
they regarded their possessions as common property, as a xowvdv. 
Each used his own possessions as a trust held of God for all. 
Parenthetically it may be added that this was not communism in 
the accepted sense, but brotherliness toward the needs of fellow 
Christians. The Guetergemeinschaft was wholly voluntary, and 
it was only partial: as the need arose, they sold their possessions 
to relieve the wants of the poor in their midst. 

When the Church grew and some of the widows of the Grecian 
Jews were overlooked in the daily ministration, the disciples, under 
the leadership of the Twelve, elected almoners who directed and 
supervised the distribution of goods to the satisfaction of all. 

93) Wealth, ta tot étégov, i.e., advantage, benefit. 

94) 1 Cor. 10:23, 24, 32. 

95) 1Cor.10:33. Here we call to mind also Paul’s unforgettable 
words in 1Cor.9:19-22: “For though I be free from all men, yet have 
I made myself servant (SotAoc) unto all that I might gain the more. 
And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to 
them that are under the Law, as under the Law, that I might gain them 
that are under the Law; to them that are without Law, as without Law 
(being not without law to God, but under the law to Christ), that I might 
gain them that are without Law.” Cp. Acts 18:8; 21:23-26. 

96) 2 Cor. 4:5. 98) Acts 4:34, 35. 

97) Acts 2:44. 99) Acts 4:32. 
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Again xowavia in action! The Christians elsewhere were imbued 
with the same spirit of fellowship. When the members of the 
mother church at Jerusalem were destitute, the Macedonians con- 
tributed willingly to aid them. “It hath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia to make a certain contribution for the poor saints which 
are in Jerusalem (xowwviav twa nojoacta). It hath pleased them 
verily, and their debtors they are; for if the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their spiritual things, their duty is also to 
minister unto them in carnal things.” 19°) 

Paul acknowledges this spontaneous manifestation of their 
xowaovia. with warm words of commendation when he writes in 
2Cor. 8:3,4: “For to their power, I bear record, yea, and beyond 
their power, they were willing of themselves, praying us with 
much entreaty that we would receive the gift and take upon us 
the fellowship of the ministering to the saints.” 1°) More literally 
translated, the words in verse 4 would read: “With earnest entreaty 
they begged from us the favor of being allowed to share in the 
service now being rendered to God’s people.” They give us this 
picture of the situation: Paul told the Macedonians of the destitu- 
tion of the Christians at Jerusalem. He may have mentioned, too, 
that he was collecting funds for the relief of the needy. The 
immediate reaction was this: Paul did not have to beg or urge them 
to participate in the collection; they rather said in effect: “Paul, 
let us also have a share in this ministration. We consider it 
a privilege to take part in the collection.” Here we have xowovia 
at its best. 

What a beautiful picture to contemplate! What an inspiring 
example for us to emulate! Christian giving was to the Mace- 
donians not an irksome, unwelcome task to be deprecated or 
evaded, but a glorious privilege, a grace, a xdets, to be earnestly 
sought and coveted and a welcome opportunity to practice Chris- 
tian fellowship. We shall do well to make the most of this beautiful 
thought when we preach on Christian giving. If this exalted con- 
ception of giving always dwelt in the hearts of our people, a new 
era would dawn for the work of our Church and our Lutheran 
charities! If that thought took deep root in our hearts, what 
unlooked-for pleasures would be in store for those on whose 
shoulders falls the task of admonishing to Christian giving! 
Admonishing? No! The roles would then be changed. Rather 
than have pastors and synodical officials encourage members to 

100) Rom. 15: 26, 27. 

101) 2Cor.8:4: peta modAtjic nagaxAjoews Seduevor huav thy ydotv 
zal thy xowoviav tis Svaxoviag tis eis tovs dylovs. 
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contribute, the members would request their pastors to grant 
them a share in giving. 

Of course, this golden age will never come. There are only 
isolated cases where such a spirit manifests itself. The Old Adam 
is not xowwvia-minded. The new man says: “What is mine is thine.” 
The old would rather turn that around. Therefore we shall have 
to continue to exhort ourselves and our members, by the mercies 
of Christ, to give; and when we do so, let us also emphasize the 
principle of fellowship underlying the gift. The exhortation 
“Distribute to the necessity of the saints” in Paul’s language reads: 
tais xeeiais tHv ayiwv xowwwvoivtes (Rom. 12:13), that is, share the 
needs of the saints, make them your own so as to relieve them. 
In Heb. 13:16: tijs etxoutas xai xowwvias wh éxthavbdveote, may be 
translated: “To do good and to communicate forget not,” but here 
again xowwvia expresses the fellowship evinced by Christian 
benefactions. 

What was said above chiefly with regard to gifts of charity 
applies with equal force to contributions for the support of the 
Church and its work. Giving for the support of ministers and 
missionaries is everywhere viewed as a manifestation of xovwowvia, 
Ministers share with their hearers the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, and the hearers share their temporal possessions with 
their pastors. “If we have sown unto you spiritual things,” Paul 
asks the Corinthians, “is it a great thing if we shall reap your 
carnal things?” 12) Although Paul was ready to waive his right 
to claim financial support in most of his fields of labor, so that the 
progress of the Gospel might not be hindered,!®) the basic principle 
remains that the messengers of the King should eat at the table 
of His subjects.1°4) “Who planteth a vineyard and eateth not of 
the fruit thereof? Or who feedeth a flock and eateth not of 
the milk of the flock?”!% “Do ye not know that they which 
minister about holy things live of the things of the Temple? And 
they which sit at the altar are partakers with the altar?” 1° 

That the remuneration given by congregations to the pastors 
and teachers is concrete evidence of their Christian fellowship 
we learn also from Phil. 4:14,15, where Paul writes: “Ye have 
done well that ye did communicate with me (ovyxowwvioavtés pov 
th dAiwe.) in my affliction. For even in Thessalonica ye sent once 
and again unto my necessity. Now, ye Philippians know also that 


102) 1Cor.9:11. The carnal things, ta oagxmd, here clearly denote 
things needed for the sustenance of the body. 


103) 1 Cor. 9:12. 105) 1 Cor. 9:7. 
104) 1 Cor. 9:14; Matt. 10:10. . 106) 1 Cor. 9:13. 
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in the beginning of the Gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church communicated with me as concerning giving and receiv- 
ing but ye only.” The Greek in verse 15 reads: ovdepia por éxxdnoia 
éxowwavnoev tic Adyov Sécews xai Anwpews ei ph duets pdvor, that is, no 
church fellowshiped with me in reckoning expenditures and 
receipts. If the Philippians had done literally what Paul expresses 
figuratively, they would have kept a ledger in which they would 
have listed Paul as creditor and themselves as debtors. Here again 
Paul speaks of the gifts of the Philippians as a fellowship that they 
established with him. 

In this connection we should also like to quote the familiar 
words in Gal.6:6: “Let him that is taught in the Word com- 
municate (xowwveito) unto him that teacheth in all good things.” 
It is quite evident, however, that these words do not mean what 
according to the Authorized Version and Luther they seem to 
mean: “Der unterrichtet wird mit dem Wort, der teile mit allerlei 
Gutes dem, der ihn unterrichtet.” The words ought to be trans- 
lated thus: “Let him that is taught in the Word share all that is 
good with his teacher,” i.e., let the disciple make common cause 
with his teacher in everything that is morally good. In the sphere 
of Christian morality there is no double standard. What is good 
for the Christian teacher, is good for the Christian hearer. There 
is no higher moral code for the teacher than for the disciple. 

This meaning is demanded, first of all, by the Greek verb 
xowwvew, which, in the New Testament, never denotes a communi- 
catio, but a communio; not Anteil geben, but Anteil nehmen. 
Moreover, the rendering offered above is contextual. In the pre- 
ceding verses Paul speaks of the proper attitude toward an erring 
brother, a spirit of meekness and humility, prompted by a knowledge 
of our own weakness. In the verses following Gal.6:6 Paul con- 
tinues: “Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” While it must be 
conceded that God is mocked if we neglect to provide adequately 
for our Christian teachers, and that we cannot thus turn up our 
noses at the Lord without incurring His wrath, it would seem 
very strange if the Apostle should limit those serious words in 
vv. 7 and 8 to the neglect of this one Christian duty. However, if we 
refer them to the whole realm of Christian morality, they apply 
with the greatest force. 

Finally, the rendering given above fits naturally into the situa- 
tion among the Galatian churches. They had been misled and 
deceived by the pseudo-apostles. The true relation between Paul 
and them had been broken. The xowwvia between teacher and 
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taught had received a rude shock. This rupture, or cleavage, 
could be healed in no other way than by recognizing the error of 
their ways, returning to their former allegiance and love, and 
working harmoniously with their spiritual father in every good 
and worthy endeavor. 


8. Christian Greetings and Social Activities 

Salutations and social life — what has that to do with xowwvia? 
Please do not think that we are speaking in a spirit of levity when 
we mention these as manifestations of Christian fellowship. If we 
are in earnest with our belief that “all Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God and is profitable for doctrine, for instruction in 
righteousness,” we must believe this also in regard to those passages 
in which the holy writers send greetings to their Christian readers. 
While there are salutations in almost all the letters of the New 
Testament, Rom. 16 is made up almost entirely of Christian greet- 
ings. In this chapter Paul extends warmest greetings to many 
individual Roman Christians, and in consequence more than twenty 
names of early Roman believers are known to us. Besides, the 
Apostle offers salutations to groups of Roman Christians, for 
instance, to those who worshiped in the house of Priscilla and 
Aquila and to the slaves on the estates of Andronicus and of 
Aristobulus and to the groups of persons designated by the words 
“and all the saints that are with them.” 

Indeed, not a single member of the Roman church is overlooked. 
This becomes apparent when the Apostle goes on to say, “The 
churches of Christ salute you.” From chap. 1:7 it appears that the 
persons referred to by the pronoun “you” in 16:16 are “all that 
be in Rome beloved of God, called to be saints.” Too, all Roman 
Christians are included in the succeeding eight salutations. 

Now what is the significance of this long list of salutations? 
Of the salutations from Paul, the great Apostle, from Timothy, his 
famous co-worker, from the trio of men who, as Godet suggests, 
were delegates of their congregations in the matter of the col- 
‘lection for the poor at Jerusalem, from the rich and hospitable 
Gaius, from Erastus, the treasurer of Corinth, from Quartus, a plain, 
simple brother in Christ, as well as from all the churches of Christ? 
What is the significance of these many greetings to the galaxy 
of saintly Roman men, Jews and Gentiles, slaves and cultured 
persons, to men widely known for their deep understanding of 
the Gospel, for their devotion and testimony to their Savior and 





107) Gal.3:1. [The interpretation of Gal.6:6 given above is shared 
by many other scholars and certainly is not contrary to the analogy of 
faith. It should be said, however, that the view which Luther held 
still has many endorsers. Ed. note.] 
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their sufferings for His sake, and for the loving care bestowed upon 
the Apostle by some of them? What is the significance of the 
salutations to the equally brilliant body of Christian women, mar- 
ried and unmarried: of Phebe, the deaconess, now in Rome; Mary 
of Rome, the admirable trio of Tryphena, Tryphosa, and Persis; 
the mother of Rufus; and the sister of Nereus, all shining examples 
of what women may do in the service of the Church? Aye, what 
does this all go to show? Nothing else than this, that Paul, his 
colaborers, and fellow believers wish to evidence their interest 
in their Roman brethren, their love of them, their unity of spirit 
and fellowship with them. 

We have a touching example of this spiritual kinship today, 
especially in the lively correspondence carried on between the 
Christians at home and their loved ones who are gone to the camps 
or the front. Our pastors and members, both individually and in 
groups, vie with one another in sending Christian literature, 
messages of cheer, news letters, and friendly greetings to their 
brethren and sisters separated from them through the exigencies 
of the world conflict. Every missive of this nature is in reality 
a manifestation of Christian fellowship. It makes the absent ones 
realize: “We are gone, but not forgotten. Our church cares. We 
are their brethren still. They feel with us; they rejoice with those 
that do rejoice and weep with those that do weep.” 

We cannot but feel deeply moved by such manifestations of 
Christian fellowship; but shall we not show that same concern 
toward those at home? Shall we shake hands across the sea and 
coldly pass by the brother at our door? If we write warm fellow- 
ship letters to those far away, shall we not have a friendly greeting 
or a warm handclasp for those near by? Christians in our con- 
gregations sometimes complain that they are all but ignored by 
fellow members, especially by such as are supposedly in the higher 
social strata. “We go to the same church,” they say, “sing and 
pray together, but receive not so much as a greeting when we 
enter or leave.” If that is true, it is most regrettable. Should there 
not be at all times an outward expression of the inward oneness? 
It is not necessary, of course, that we embrace each other in Oriental 
fashion. Westerners by and large are not as demonstrative and 
emotional as the men of the East. Then, too, some people are more 
reserved and retiring, although they have a heart aglow with 
fervent love for their brethren; but certainly only good can come 
of it if Christians show a little of that warmth in their association 
with their fellow believers. 

And now a brief word on the social life of Christians. There 
are those in our circles who decry any social activity carried on 
within the precincts of Lutheran church property. They urge 
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that the Christian church has no commission to engage in the 
amusement business or to provide entertainment for its members. 
Unquestionably true; but it is just as true that Christians who 
worship together like to meet occasionally in a social way and 
enjoy wholesome fun. In Acts 2:46 we read of the Christians at 
Jerusalem: “And they, continuing daily with one accord in the 
Temple and breaking bread from house to house, did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart.” 


The second part of this verse does not refer to the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper, but simply to the practice of meeting in 
smaller and larger groups in different homes to eat their meals 
jointly. Their ordinary life, even on its material side, was radiant 
with a new joy of religious fellowship. All social gatherings of 
Christians, if rightly conducted, may indeed be a manifestation of 
Christian fellowship. 

Concluding Remarks 

We pause in retrospect. As we review the history and the 
work of our Church in the light of what has been said in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, there wells up in our heart a feeling of profound 
joy and gratitude for the abundant manifestations of Christian 
fellowship in our midst. The organization of our Synod almost 
one hundred years ago grew out of the desire of truth-loving 
immigrants to give outward expression to their common faith, 
to foster true unity, and jointly to build a Lutheran Zion in this 
Western world. The present work of our Church in all its con- 
gregations, schools, colleges, and on its far-flung mission fields 
is a constant manifestation of Christian fellowship, which must 
gladden the heart of everyone.1© 


For all these manifestations we thank God; for by the grace 
of God we are not strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God. By the grace of God 
we have been privileged to enjoy sustained Christian fellowship, 
to build ourselves up in our most holy faith, and to extend the 
borders of His kingdom far beyond our shores. We appropriate 
Paul’s prayer in his letter to Philemon: “I thank my God, making 
mention of thee always in my prayers, hearing of thy love and 
faith which thou hast toward the Lord Jesus and toward all the 
saints, [praying] that the communication of thy faith may become 





108) It was a happy thought of the writer (he preferred to remain 
anonymous) to offer in the Lutheran Annual for 1944 a brief summary 
of the work of our Synod under the caption “The Fellowship of Synod.” 
“In your Synod,” says the author, “you are on the way with all your 
fellow believers to bring Christ to the world. Your Synod is a fellow- 
ship of believers to carry the message of salvation to men lost in sin.” 
Lutheran Annual, 1944, p. 45. 
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effectual by the acknowledging of every good thing which is in 
you in Christ Jesus.” 1° 

While thanking God for the good He has wrought in us, we 
are deeply humbled by the knowledge that our Christian fellowship 
does not always manifest itself as freely and fully as it ought. 
The zeal to keep the unity of the Spirit is sometimes wanting; 
fraternal relations are often disturbed by unbrotherly attitudes and 
actions; an individualism asserts itself at times which is too rugged 
to be good for the use of edifying. Happy are we that we can 
close the chapter on the manifestations of Christian fellowship 
with the comforting truth that “the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 

The place of these treasured words in Scripture is most sig- 
nificant. They form the conclusion to John’s pithy sermon on 
fellowship. To make them stand out in bold relief, we quote in 
full: “That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us; and, truly, our fellowship 
is with the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ. ... If we say 
that we have fellowship with Him and walk in darkness, we lie 
and do not the truth; but if we walk in the light, as He is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 11) 


While John is writing to his “little children” concerning xowwvia 
and leading up to the thought that our Christian fellowship is 
concrete evidence of our fellowship with God, the disquieting 
thought arises in his mind that our fellowship with one another, 
woefully deficient as it is, remains a weak foundation for our 
confidence before Him who knows the heart and-tries the reins; 
therefore, he concludes his inspired reflections by finding comfort 
in the redeeming blood of the Christ of God. 

The blood of the Son of God, which cleanses us from all sin, 
purifies us — thank God! —also from our lack of brotherly love 
and all the imperfections that taint our Christian fellowship. 
Christ’s cleansing blood keeps us in fellowship with God and thus 
in fellowship with one another. His precious blood unites us every 
day at the foot of the Cross. His blood makes us brothers again 
when sin has estranged us. That blood will gather us forever 
with all the saints before the throne of the Lamb, to sing with one 





109) Philemon 4-6. The Greek in verse 6 reads: dxwe¢ i xowwvia. tijc 
niotems cov évegyis yévntat év émiyvooer xavtds ayatod tot év jpiv sic 
Xuotév, that the fellowship of your faith may become active in knowledge 
of every good thing among us regarding Christ. 

110) 1 John 1:7 b. 

111) 1 John 1:3-7. 
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heart and one mind the new song: “Thou wast slain and hast 
redeemed us to God by Thy blood out of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation, and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests.” 42) Then 


From sorrow, toil, and pain, 


And sin we shall be free, 
And perfect love and friendship reign 
Throughout eternity. 

Milwaukee, Wis. C. Aucust Harpt 
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The Third Petition 


The pastor prays to the Father: “Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” His privilege and duty is to understand the 
meaning of this petition and to convey it to his congregation. If he 
fails in this, he is incompetent; if he is incompetent, he should 
either acquire knowledge or return the shepherd’s staff to Jesus. 
The knowledge of God’s will is indispensable to faith and life. 
To attain this sufficiency, the faithful pastor strives earnestly to 
ascertain the meaning of this petition. That pastor was the devil’s 
servant who said to an afflicted parishioner: “Don’t worry about 
God’s will. It is absolute and unsearchable. You cannot change 
it anyway.” — To understand this prayer, simply pray it. Pray 
it as a child prays it to our Father. Let the Spirit interpret the 
meaning. — Our pastoral obligation is to declare unto our con- 
gregations all the counsel of God. Acts 20:27. 

Because this prayer is the petition for the grace of obedience 
and submission, it has been designated as the difficult petition. 
To our sinful flesh each petition, including the Fourth, is objec- 
tionable. The Third Petition may seem at first repellent. We study 
it, and we find it interesting, then attractive, then invaluable, then 
indispensable. We may stumble as we approach it, but it lifts 
_ our heart and soul to joy and unending bliss. 

It is always in place to ask, What is the Father’s will? We 
search for a definition of the concept will. We consult scholastic 
philosophy, St. Thomas, Dun Scotus, Kant, also William James, 
and the modern psychologists. They tell us that will is a faculty 
which can be analyzed as, first, the sensing of and approach to 
alternatives, second, the examination of these, third, the choice 
of action; that will can be influenced and controlled by con- 
science, intellect, emotions, appetites, by the material and the 





112) Rev. 5:9, 10. 
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immaterial. But we find all their definitions incomplete and 
unsatisfactory; for the exalted mystery of the Father’s will can- 
not be solved by the study of the human will, which is and 
remains the “inferior mystery.” 

It has been proved before this that philosophy cannot exclude 
theology when it endeavors to formulate the concept of will. 
Sound theology arrives at knowable facts in the realm of will 
independently of philosophy. Honest searchers admit that the 
will of man is molded by the divine will or by the will of its 
opposition. The will of the believer is that God’s will be done; 
the will of the unbeliever is that the will of the devil, the world, 
and the flesh be done. The unbeliever can repeat this petition 
only hypocritically. The believer wills God’s will because God 
wills that he wills it; the unbeliever wills the will of the opposi- 
tion because he himself and the opposition will it. Erasmus may 
have done a great deal of thinking, but Luther did a great deal 
of believing. See how he stands in the armor of God! See how 
he swings the sword of the Spirit! See how his sound theology 
conquers unsound intellect! Luther is the invulnerable giant be- 
cause he knew, proclaimed, and executed as God’s instrument the 
Father’s will. Let us greet with respect the great minds working 
in their own secular field. But when they wish to pollinate posi- 
tive theology with negative philosophy, we can respect neither 
them nor the weeds they garner. 

Inasmuch as intelligent people know what is meant by the 
term will, though unable to define it, the observations just made 
may seem unnecessary. However, some theological students are 
inclined to approach the mystery of the Father’s will from the 
philosophical angle in the hope of analyzing its functions on the 
assumption that human willing reflects divine willing, just as the 
astronomer studies the picture of the remote object reflected in his 
telescopic lens, which he assumes to be true and correct. This 
course is hopeless. The finite cannot embrace the infinite, and 
man cannot fathom divine depths nor soar to the heights of God’s 
sanctuary. We cannot know anything of the Father’s act of willing, 
nor of His will, beyond the Father’s revelation of His will. Turn 
to Jesus. Read, believe, thank Him for the incomparable word of 
comfort of John 6:37-40. And turn to the Holy Spirit, who 
“searches all things, yea, the deep things of God.” He leads us 
with Paul to the very brink of those deep things, not that we 
should plunge into the depth and perish or fret and worry about 
the secret things that belong to the Lord, our God, but that we 
should stand in awe and confidently and cheerfully worship Him 
and commit our way, our will, to Him. For our knowledge, joy, 
and comfort the Father has revealed that His hidden will is con- 
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cerned with our salvation, for instance, in predestinating us unto 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself, according to 
the good pleasure of His will, Eph. 1:5, 9. He has not revealed to us 
how His will elected some without passing the others by. Human 
logic frets. Faith believes. When the pastor prays this petition, 
he does not fail to include in Thy will the hidden will of the Father. 

In his Outlines of Doctrinal Theology Dr. A. L. Graebner sub- 
mits the following excellent definition of God’s will: “Will is an 
attribute of God, inasmuch as He consciously prompts His own 
acts and is intent upon-the execution of His purposes, the accom- 
plishment of His desires, the realization of His counsels, and the 
fulfillment of His ordinances.” We suggest that the diligent pastor 
read Christliche Dogmatik, F. Pieper, pp. 556—560. We quote from 
those pages the following: “Weil Gott in seiner Majestaet oder als 
der absolute Gott uns Menschen voellig unbegreiflich ist, so leitet 
die Schrift uns an und fordert damit von uns, Ursache und Wirkung 
in Gott zu unterscheiden.” This is one reason why sound theology 
arrives at knowable facts in the realm of will independently of 
philosophy, as we stated above. This is also the reason why the 
children of God may pray this petition with a view to the divine 
attributes. We can appeal to God’s attribute of goodness and to 
His attribute of love, grace, kindness, and mercy. Luther has 
these attributes in mind when he designates God’s will as “His 
good and gracious will.” Under this petition Luther also mentions 
the negative will of God. God does not will what the devil, the 
world, and the flesh will; for these oppose His will. 

Theologians distinguish between the attributes of God’s will 
as follows: voluntas revelata and v. abscondita, v. gratiae and v. 
conditionata, v. antecedens and v. consequens, v. absoluta and v. 
ordinata, v. irresistibilis and v. resistibilis. This distinction is 
Scriptural. However, Scripture speaks everywhere of the will of 
God in the singular. We pray that God may execute His purposes, 
’ that is, that He may bless His own in the sense of all these petitions 


and save them from all distress according to His grace. Since this - 


implies His judgment upon the opposition, we pray that He may 
visit according to His justice all iniquity and thwart the plans of 
the enemies. As we observe the attributes of God’s will, we are 
able to answer questions which rise insistently: Does God will 
this terrible world war? Does God will the division of the visible 
Church into many denominations? What is God’s will with re- 
spect to our congregations, with respect to our Synod? What is 
God’s will with respect to the present appalling parent and juvenile 
delinquency? Does God will the influence of the Church on 
politics? Why must some holy innocents suffer hunger though 
they pray the Fourth Petition? Is it God’s will that I suffer? Why 
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does God save me? Why does He will to bless me? Let us thank 
God that many such questions are asked; but let us thank Him 
more for the gracious revelation of His will, the answer to our 
questions, and for His warning and protection against the oppos- 
ing will. 

By His grace His will is our will. Is it not? Inasmuch, then, 
as His will is our will, we pray in this petition for His execution 
of our own will as far as it is identical with His will. But is our 
will God’s will? Always. This terse answer is correct if our 
will proceeds from faith and not from the flesh. And God wills, 
does, and performs our will. Matt.7:7,8; Ps.145:18,19; 1 John 
5:14; John 16:23; Matt. 21:22; 6:6; Ps.37:5. Our prayers are 
answered. And take to heart the following illustrations: Matt. 
8:2,3; 15:21-28; Acts 12:5-10; Gen. 18:23-32. The will of God 
and the will of His children form a perfect circle. 

Yet we are sometimes fearful because the will of God also 
subjects us to trials and afflictions. We know that these may 
become very severe. Though the Word informs us that His conse- 
quent will strikes only the ungodly and never extends over His 
children, yet judgment must begin at the house of God, 1 Pet. 
4:17. Even then their will conforms to God’s will, for they suffer 
according to the will of God and commit the keeping of their 
souls to Him in well-doing as unto a faithful Creator. 1 Pet. 4:19. 
The Christians have tribulation in this world; but according to 
God’s will they are cheerful. John 16:2,3,33. At a time when 
unrighteousness prevails, as in war, persecution, riots, instigated 
by the devil and executed by the world, the children of God are 
in the position of just Lot. But the Lord did Lot’s will in saving 
Zoar in his behalf. Gen. 19:19-22. There is a Pella for every 
Christian, for the good and gracious will of God provides the way 
of escape, 1 Cor. 10:13, also when His children are afflicted by His 
judgment upon the ungodly. 

The Christian who undermines his health or spends his money 
foolishly or otherwise acts against reason has no right to blame 
God’s will when the consequences of his folly trouble him. The 
Crusaders cried: “God wills it! God wills it!” Then they attrib- 
uted their later afflictions to God’s will. We thank God that upon 
repentance we have God’s good and gracious will as’ our comfort 
against the issues of our folly. Where God has not revealed His 
will with respect to our earthly affairs, He wants us to use our in- 
telligence and reason, not an absolute, tyrannical, or even de- 
structive self-will. The Christian plans, chooses, decides; but 
he commits his way to the Lord for His blessing. 

The pastor prays this petition. He prays it with respect to 
his own person. He knows that God wills his justification and 
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final salvation in Christ. Ezek. 33:11; 1 Tim. 2:4. He knows that 
God wills his growth in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord. 
2 Pet.3:18; 1 Pet.2:2. He knows that God’s will is his sanctifi- 
cation, 1 Thess. 4:3. He will turn to Jesus, John 6:37-40, to be- 
lieve, to appreciate, to glorify the will of God toward and in him. 
He will read often Matt. 6:24-34. He will repeat the Catechism 
from beginning to end. He will prepare for a peaceful departure. 

The pastor will pray this petition with respect to his office. 
God wills that the person called to be a pastor be a pastor in 
fact. God expressed His will through the call extended by the 
congregation. “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” Acts 9:6. 
For no other office has God given as many directions as the 
ministerial office. The pastor will profit by a rereading of his 
call and of the form for the ordination and installation of a pastor. 
The Scriptures quoted there inform him how the Lord wills him 
to be, what the Lord wills him to do, what He wills him to avoid. 
The duties are heavier than those of a king: the responsibility 
is greater than that of any other office in the world. The will of 
God requires of us faithfulness in every task, not merely sincerity: 
faithfulness to Him and His cause in doctrine and life. As a star 
in the right hand of Jesus, Rev. 1:20, is not the pastor to shine? 
As an angel, Rev. 1:20, is he not to inform those to whom he is 
sent? As a shepherd, is he not to lead and to feed the flock? In 
fact, all the terms and titles descriptive of his office, do they not 
reflect the will of God? God has given the pastor. specific instruc- 
tions with regard to his person, qualifications, equipment, personal 
life, family life, official activity, fraternal intercourse. 

“Art thou willing and ready to take upon thee the charge of 
this congregation, and to perform faithfully all the duties of thy 
ministry? Wilt thou preach and teach the pure Word of God in 
accordance with the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and adorn the doctrine of the Savior by a godly and holy 
life?” Our answer is still: “Yes, with the help of God.” Hands 
of blessing were laid upon us. Solemnly the petition rose to the 
heavenly Father: “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Then the knowledge, now also the experience, that God’s will 
has appointed us to be fellow sufferers with Christ. The utter- 
ances of the heavenly Father on the sufferings of the pastor are 
the great gems of invigorating comfort. One pastor may seem to 
bear more tribulation than his brother. No faithful pastor is 
kreuzesscheu. He does not desire to alter God’s will except by 
the groanings of the Holy Spirit, who creates that mutual, joint 
will of God and the pastor. In his deepest distress, as the hart 
pants after the waterbrooks, utterly exhausted, the pastor waits 
meekly and courageously for 
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The Father’s Appointed Hour 


How often, Lord, have I entreated Thee 1 Thess. 5:17 
That Thine appointed hour speedily may come, John 2:4 
Which is to heal my grief and hidden sorrow: 

The hour that lifts the burden or that calls me home! 2 Tim. 4:18 
May it not be today? Must I wait till tomorrow? 

Weak is my lifted hand, sore is my bended knee, Heb. 12:12 


And still I wait for Thine appointed hour. Ps. 42:11 
I try in patience to possess my soul Luke 21:19 
While Thou in wisdom hidest power. Is. 54:7, 8 


My heart beats harder, shorter comes my breath Ps. 42:1 
Since this affliction cast me low. 
I pray Thee, keep my spirit whole, 
Restore my former cheer, uphold my faith, 
Renew that daily, gushing shower 
Of strength, while I must wait for Thine appointed 
hour. 
Would I complain? Forbid it, Lord, 
As long as Thou dost grace afford 


That I may flee to Thee, who art my Tower. Prov. 18:10 
And, Lord, it is not I who pray Rom. 8:25-28 
With ceaseless importunity: Luke 11:5-13 


The Spirit helpeth mine infirmity. 

His mind is known to Thee. 

Then hear the Spirit, Lord, who pleads for me. 

His groanings Thou canst not decline. 

I now resign my will to Thine. Luke 22:42 
Soon comes the happy day 

When I and mine will thank Thee for Thine hour. Amen. 


Do we pastors often open our Bible at 2 Cor.6:1-10? Do we 
always keep in mind the solemn promise: “If any man serve Me, 
let him follow Me; and where I am, there shall also My servant be: 
if any man serve Me, him will My Father honor.” John 12:26. 
Do we appreciate the purpose of the Father’s will in our ministerial 
trials as it is set forth in that matchless passage 2 Cor. 1:3-6? We 
faint not. 2 Cor. 4:1. 

A pastor must be watchful and so fix his eyes on the will 
of God that he himself does not become a castaway. He will 
fight and subdue the “other law,” which is the will of his own 
flesh, and by the grace of God he will break and hinder it. Rom. 
7:14-25. It is the pastor’s old Adam who whines and murmurs 
in dissatisfaction, who meddles to engineer calls, who is green with 
jealousy, red with anger, black with the soot of slander. “He that 
hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin; that he no longer 
should live the rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts of men, 
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but to the will of God.” 1 Pet.4:1,2. If we thus fight the good 
fight of faith against the flesh, the will of the world and of the 
devil is also weakened, broken, and hindered. The pastor prays: 
Let me earnestly endeavor Thy good pleasure to fulfill. In me, 
through me, with me, ever, Lord, accomplish Thou Thy will. 

Matthew and Luke agree in the form of this petition word 
for word. The article, too, is used to qualify a qualified word 
(A. T. Robertson). In this petition it stands in opposition to the 
will of the enemies, as Luther points out. The will of God is in 
itself complete; but it is accomplished in us by a series of 
repeated actions of God from day to day to our last day, and in 
eternity, as the aorist yevndjtw indicates. The article occurring 
in the phrase éxi tijs yiis qualifies the earth as a place, field, or 
sphere apart from heaven, and it includes our earthly conditions 
of space, dimensions, time, resources, and all mankind. Ovgav 
appears without the article. To me this indicates that in the 
endless spaces above the earth the will of God is unopposed, as 
it certainly is in the presence of God’s visible glory, among and 
by the holy angels and the sainted. The devil has no allies év 
oveav@. In the same manner, with the same intensity and zeal, wc, 
the will of God is to be done on earth to the glory of His name 
and the welfare of His kingdom. The will of God in Christ is the 
bridge which connects His throne on high with our thrones as 
priests and kings, and this petition sparkles forth from its pastoral 
facet a joint interest and fellowship among oi Gyyehou exi tis yijs 
xai ot &yyehou év ovgav@. Then why must we engage according to 
God’s will in controversy while there is no controversy in heaven? 
There was controversy in heaven until the devil was cast out. 
As soon as the devil’s will is broken and hindered completely here 
on earth, controversy will cease here as it ceased in heaven. The 
aorist yevntytw will terminate and be replaced by the perfect when 
and where in time and on earth the dear children of God love 
the Father’s revealed will more than themselves and one another, 
as in eternity and in heaven they will all know God’s will and 
will also love one another. While we pray for the specific will of 
God which designs our salvation, we ask also for temporal blessings, 
which promote that good and gracious will of God. 

The will of God is indicated by the context. His will is that 
we pray; that His name be hallowed and that His Kingdom come; 
that we eat under shelter and in peace; that we rejoice daily in 
His forgiveness of our sin. He wills our deliverance from all evil, 
and He wills our eternal salvation. 

Our time in this world is too brief to allow us ever to in- 
terrupt our praying of this powerful, indispensable petition, which 
is the Lord’s Prayer, the pastor’s prayer, in nuce. 

Los Angeles, Calif. G. H. SMuKAL 
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Sixth Sunday after Trinity 
Matt. 18:1-14 


People usually give good care and treatment to things they 
value. True, there are exceptions. But the successful farmer takes 
care of his land; the mechanic, the housewife, and others take care 
of the implements of their work. But another possession, our chil- 
dren, who are given us by God, should receive special care and 
treatment. 

The Child That Is in the Midst of You 
1. Do not despise it 2. Do not harm it 3. Be good to it 


4. Be like it 


1 

In this sinful, ungodly world, children are often despised. Evi- 
dence: some desire all the privileges of home life, but children are 
an unwanted burden; some let their children grow up without 
thinking it worth while to train them properly, to teach them 
obedience and respect and manners; some do not think it worth 
while to lead their children to Jesus, to have them baptized and to 
teach them religion. Seventeen million children in the United 
States are without religious instruction. We are horrified at the 
working parents who give their children the key to the door and 
a dime for a hamburger and then let them shift for themselves. But 
it is much worse to give the children an education for this life and 
let the soul shift for itself. The Savior says: Vv.10,11. He gave 
the children His divine care and love. They, too, were lost. They, 
too, are redeemed. They, too, have the hope of heaven. They are 
precious in Jesus’ sight. We should not despise them. 


2 

Nor should we harm them. Who would want to do that? Chil- 
dren are usually protected and sheltered by their parents; and if the 
parents fail, the state will intervene. Anyone who abuses a child is 
punished. And yet the Savior says: vv.6,7. That is the greatest 
harm that can be done to a child: to make it worse, to teach it to 
sin. That is done by an evil example, by people who curse and use 
dirty talk before children; by parents who lead worldly lives, who 
worship Mammon, and who show disregard for God’s Word. A ter- 
rible punishment is threatened in the words of our text to those who 


offend children. . 


Instead of harming children, we should be good to them, v. 5. 
Often this passage is understood to refer to the adoption of a home- 
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less child and to the support of orphanages. It indeed includes such 
deeds of charity, but it refers to more. The Savior uses the same 
expression that He uses in Matthew 25 when speaking of good 
works. Jesus is pleased with every deed of kindness done to a 
child. He regards it as done to Him. Those who‘show kindness to 
children, who provide for the bodily needs and for the welfare of 
their souls, who aid in mission work for children, are performing 
a God-pleasing deed. 
4 


The disciples were concerned about the highest places in 
heaven, v.1. The Savior told them they would not even get there 
unless they became different, humble people. So great must be 
the change, by contrition and repentance, that it is like becoming 
a child again, beginning life all over again. He illustrates His teach- 
ing of regeneration by setting a child in their midst and telling them 
to become like that child. 

Such a great change is not easy to accomplish. One may have 
to go a long way. One may have to break friendships and con- 
nections. But the Savior says just that: vv. 8, 9. 

That is Jesus’ teaching about the child in our midst. If we want 
our homes, our churches, our country to prosper, if we want 
America to be worth the effort our men have made in the war, we 
must give our children the care that the Savior commands in this 
text. Let us ask God for Christ’s sake to forgive our failings and to 
make us more willing to do our full duty. FRepertc NIEDNER 





Seventh Sunday after Trinity 
Matt. 18: 15-22 


War is sin in action. Greed, hatred, jealousy, lie at the bottom 
of all this mass murder. 

But God has placed another force into this world to deal with 
sin, to build where sin has torn down: Christian brotherly love. 


Christian Brotherly Love in Action 

1. It admonishes the sinning brother 

2. It seeks to gain the sinning brother 
3. It forgives the sinning brother 


1 


A. Context. God’s earnest desire to save souls is the setting 
of this text. Children are the object of His love, Matt. 18:11; they 
should not be led into sin, Matt. 18:6; they should not perish, Matt. 
18: 14. 
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B. But also the sinning brother, one who commits a faith- 
destroying sin, is still the object of God’s searching love. He is 
to be admonished; he is to be spoken to, not merely spoken of; 
he is to be observed, not to be ignored. 

C. God has established detailed procedure for brotherly love 
in action: 

Who is to deal with the brother? First of all, the brother 
who knows of the offense committed, then a small group of such 
Christians, then the whole congregation of Christian brethren. 

How is this to be done? So important is this matter that God 
has carefully prescribed the details of the procedure, a procedure 
which is the most likely to produce results. First, eye-to-eye, 
where the possible hindrance of public interference is excluded 
and the advantage of a personal, heart-to-heart talk can be fully 
employed; secondly, by the joint pleading of a small group; thirdly, 
by a step which employs the dignified seriousness of the whole 
Christian congregation in the effort. 

In what spirit is this to be done? The sinning one is “thy 
brother.” Only after everything has failed is he to be “unto thee 
as an heathen man and a publican.” Therefore such admonition 
is to be done “in a spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest thou 
also be tempted,” Gal. 6:1. 

2 

A. For what purpose is such admonishing to be done? To 
gain the brother, that is, to bring him to sincere repentance. The 
aim is not merely to “pull the mote from the brother’s eye” 
(Matt. 7:4), nor to humiliate the sinner before men, nor to “get 
even” for a previous insult, nor to get rid of him. Even where the 
final step, excommunication, is necessary, the aim still is to gain 
the brother. 

B. Since this is the noble aim, note the persistence which the 
Lord prescribes. At least three definite steps of admonition are 
to be taken, and these may be taken as often as there is hope 
of gaining the brother. The combined effort of a whole congrega- 
tion is finally to be employed for this purpose. 


C. Since gaining the brother is the all-important purpose, the 
Christian congregation is assured of the great power which it has: 
Whatsoever ye shall bind, etc., v.18. Such an act of a congrega- 
tion is not to be compared with a society’s dropping a member from 
the list or with a club’s scratching the names of non-paying persons, 
but the congregation is the medium by which God speaks to the 
sinner about his soul’s welfare. 


D. Since the admonition by the congregation is of such im- 
portance, it is reminded of the great power of prayer in this con- 
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nection, v.19. Surely, in dealing with a sinning brother, the prayer 
of the church is especially necessary and has the promise of ef- 
fectiveness. 

3 


A. To forgive a sinning brother, especially where his wrong- 
doing has hurt our pride, is a difficult task. So Peter thought there 
must be a limit to what can be expected of us in this matter, v. 21. 


B. Jesus shows that forgiving the brother is more than a single 
act; it is rather an attitude: “until seventy times seven,” that is, un- 
limited, v.22. That is true of person-to-person forgiving; it is true 
of a congregation’s forgiving of the penitent sinner. 


C. There is an urge to such forgiveness in the words: “Whatso- 
ever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” v.18. In 
heaven, before God, forgiving is the constant theme; it must be if 
we sinners are to be saved. Realizing that God in heaven forgives 
us, we should find it easy to forgive others. Fifth Petition. 

H. O. A. Kemnata 





Eighth Sunday after Trinity 
John 7: 14-24 


The ceremonies of the Festival of Tabernacles (the completed 
harvest, the seventy sacrificial bullocks, the pouring of water, the 
Temple illumination) were interpreted by the rabbis as symbolizing 
the victory of the Jewish faith over heathendom. At the height 
of the festival Jesus appears. His presence and His message 
confuse the leaders and teachers of the people, vv. 43,53. And 
rightly so, for the rabbinical religion, though it had the show of 
divine origin, was man-made, while Christ revealed the true re- 
ligion. And so there must be an inevitable clash between the 
Jewish teachers and the Teacher sent from God. The conflict be- 
tween reason and revelation continues. (Cp. the Standard Epistle 
and Gospel lections for today.) 


The Incompetence of Human Reason to Judge Spiritual Truth 


1 
The origin of the Christian religion is above reason. 


A. Human reason can indeed through observation discover 
many things about God’s being and works, Rom. 1:19, 20; Ps. 19:1; 
etc. (Natural knowledge of God.) But in its arrogance it claims 
to be competent to find spiritual, saving truth by an honest search, 
continued study, deep meditation, vv. 14,15. In the opinion of the 
people Jesus lacked the necessary education, the “scientific” back- 
ground. Today: the great scientists, successful industrialists, the 
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renowned philosophers are accepted as the religious authorities. 
Yes, every unconverted man believes that in spiritual truths he is 
his own “Delphic Oracle.” — This attitude springs from spiritual 
pride, v.49. Man wants to be a little god. The natural man claims 
to have clairvoyant powers (spiritism and theosophical cults); or 
he identifies himself with God and presumes to be competent to 
read the Divine Mind (Christian Science); or he claims to find 
God by studying human personalities (Modernism); or he ascribes 
to himself the prerogatives of an “infallible” teacher (the Papacy). 
Let us who because of our Old Adam live in glasshouses not throw 
stones. The arrogance of our Old Adam frequently becomes evi- 
dent, for example, when we rationalize about matters of doctrine or 
Christian conduct, spurn God’s Word, or twist it to suit the pre- 
conceived notions of our Old Adam. 


B. But human reason is totally unqualified as the source of 
divine truth. Reason, science, philosophy, education have a place. 
But not in theology. a. Divine truth is supernatural, above reason. 
God’s being and attributes are beyond human comprehension, 1 Tim. 
6:16. No man possesses the powers of mind and the instruments of 
investigation to know God. There is only one way to find divine 
truth, v.16; cp. 1:18. b. But is Christ the reliable Source of divine 
truth? Our text offers two conclusive proofs. First, Christ’s divine 
character, v.18. He seeks God’s glory. Second, Christ creates 
divine conviction, v.17. Everyone who does God’s will, that is, be- 
lieves, 6:29, 40, will accept Christ’s doctrine. We leave the realm 
of philosophy, science, reason, argumentation, and enter the realm 
of faith. We believe the Gospel because Christ is God’s Son, and 
we believe that He is God’s Son, because we believe the Gospel. 
To the unbeliever that appears to be an argument in a circle, but 
to the Christian it is the absolute truth. He knows that what he 
believes is divinely authenticated. 


2 


The content of the Christian religion is contrary to human 
reason. 

A. Reason clearly manifests its incompetence in judging spir- 
itual truth. a. It is not competent in its own field. The rabbis 
should have known their own law. But they completely misinter- 
pret it, vv. 22,23. Moses commands circumcision on the Sabbath so 
that man may not be deprived of the “lesser” blessing, but they 
forbid healing and deprive man of the “greater” blessings. (On the 
exaggerated views concerning the Sabbath see Edersheim, Life and 
Times of the Messiah, Il, p.777 ff.) —The people judge without 
being acquainted with the facts, viz., the plot to kill Jesus, vv. 20, 21; 
cp. 5:16.— Today: Science and philosophy not always trustworthy 
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in their own fields. How can they determine the content of divine 
truth? b. The results of this incompetence are two devilish doc- 
trines: hypocrisy, v.19a, and murder, v.19b (the plot against Jesus 
and heartlessness against the impotent man), cp. 8:44. — Examine 
the content of philosophical systems, e. g., fatalism, pessimism, 
hedonism, humanism, agnosticism. Cp. 2 Tim. 3:2-7. 

B. The Christian religion teaches the very opposite. a. To make 
men whole, v. 23; cp. 5:14, in soul and finally in body. Christ re- 
veals the Gospel of salvation, freedom from the Law, the gift of the 
perfect righteousness. b. In revealing the true nature of God, Christ 
reveals truths which are contrary to depraved human reason. We 
cannot follow incompetent human reason. Let us glorify the 
Father by accepting Him as the God of grace in Christ Jesus. 
Hymn 381, v. 1. F. E. Mayer 


Ninth Sunday after Trinity 
Mark 12:38-44 

Few stories are so well known as that of the “Widow’s Mite.” 
Children as well as adults often refer to it. 

This, of course, is good, and it would result in helpful blessings 
for the Church’s missionary and benevolent needs —if only the 
story were always referred to in the right way. But what do we 
find? Very often it is improperly quoted and falsely applied. 
Therefore our theme 


The Right and Wrong Use of the “Widow’s Mite” 


The Right Use. I 


A. To remember it as a church contribution. 

Text.—Into the Temple treasury — for maintenance, repairs, 
services, charities of God’s house—the widow placed this re- 
markable gift. 


Application. — Church purposes should come first in our giving. 
And if the widow’s mite is to us a reminder to place luxuries, 
pleasures last and religious, charitable causes first on our personal 
budgets, then we use it right. 


B. To consider it as a large contribution. 


Text.—In fact, never has one been larger. Though a farthing 
—only two mites — it was “all that she had, even all her living.” 
“She cast in more than all the rich who cast in much,” said Jesus. 

Application.— To stint in our giving is so easy. But if we 
regard the widow’s mite as an incentive to larger, more munificent 
offerings and even in days of poverty say: “If that poor widow gave 
something, so can I,” then we use it right. 
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C. To admire it as a loving contribution. 


Text. —It was entirely unlike the gifts of the scribes (vv. 38 
to 40), who prayed and gave “for a pretense.” Jesus saw that it 
was brought in the right spirit. Not self-righteousness, self- 
glorification, but faith, love, appreciation of God’s Word and house 
prompted it. 

Application.— Some have asked whether it was right for a 
widow to give away all she needed for personal living. But just 
that is evidence of the intensity of her faith and love. And if 
we admire this, making our contributions similar expressions of 
love to Him, who gave His life for us, then we use it right. 


The Wrong Use. . 


A. To regard it as an excuse for disproportionate giving. 

Text. — By commending the poor widow, Jesus did not imply 
that God is pleased with every small gift. He meant to enforce 
a lesson in proportionate giving, or giving as one is able “according 
to the blessing of the Lord,” Deut. 16:17. Much is required of those 
who have much, Luke 12:48. And His disciples were to see that 
in proportion to the midow’s mite the rich should have given much 
more than they did. 


Application. — If, then, a Christian who could give more brings 
the same little contribution in days of prosperity as in days of 
adversity, never increases his offerings in line with his growing 
income, and excuses his small gifts by saying, “Well, the Lord was 
satisfied with the widow’s mite” — that is a dreadful abuse. 

B. To employ it as a cover for proud giving. 

Text. — The disciples in Jesus’ day had so many bad examples 
of proud, Pharasaic giving before their eyes. (Scribes, Pharisees, 
Matt. 6:1-4.) To warn against these and encourage humble, sin- 
cere, selfless giving, Jesus pointed to the widow’s example. 

Application. —If, then, a Christian makes large contributions 
and does so in a proud and boastful spirit, thinking “wonders 
what he has done,” yet to cloak his pride says, “Well, it’s only 
a mite” —that is fearful misuse. 


C. To look upon its lessons as a trivial matter. 


Text. — Jesus Himself considered Christian giving so important 
that He carefully observed the treasury, the gifts, and the givers. 
Not even the widow’s mite escaped Him. So important He re- 
garded it that He made it an object lesson for His disciples, that 
He prefaced His remarks with “Verily, I say unto you,” that His 
Spirit recorded the incident in the eternal Word as a profound 
lesson also to us, His disciples today. 
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Application. —If, then, we regard the “Widow's Mite” merely 
as a pretty story, ignore its important lessons, and look upon giving 
to religious and charitable causes as a minor, unimportant matter, 
we, too, are misusing it. 

O Christians, for the sake of Him who has blessed us with 
salvation, let us make the right use of this story. 

Atvin E. WAGNER 


Tenth Sunday after Trinity 
Matt, 21: 33-46 


God has been very good to us as Americans, as Christians, as 
Lutherans. Enumerate the blessings America has enjoyed even 
during the dreadful days of war, the blessings which are ours as 
Christians, the special blessings which we enjoy as members of the 
Lutheran Church. 

Blessings of God are obligations for us. Many people, even 
Christian people, who are ever ready to accept the blessings of God, 
are not so ready to respond by acknowledging God’s goodness and 
by living up to their obligations. Many indeed are like the wicked 
husbandmen. For this reason it is well for us to consider very 
thoughtfully | 


Man’s Wicked Refusal to Acknowledge God’s Goodness 


1. How this refusal manifests itself 
2. How those fare who refuse God 


1 


A. The context, Matt. 21:1-32.—It closes with the Parable of 
the Two Sons and the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 


B. Text, v.33.—It begins with a very short but detailed 
description of the goodness of God. God as the householder had not 
only planted a vineyard, but also hedged it about for protection, etc. 
It is not difficult to recognize in this a description of the Jewish 
people and the blessings which God had showered upon them. 
Is. 5:7. God had definitely planted the vineyard of Israel. He had 
fenced it about, not only with the protecting walls of the Law, but 
also with the geographical position of Israel, tucked away in a safe 
corner of the world. God had given Israel not only temporal bless- 
ings, but Israel had everything, from the Temple on down, for its 
religious needs. Cf. Is. 5:4. 

C. Text, vv. 34-36. — God does not give His blessings without a 
purpose, without expecting results. The householder sent his serv- 
ants to the husbandmen that they might receive the fruits of it. In- 
stead of giving the householder the fruits due him, they treated his 
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servants shamefully. They beat one unmercifully (Greek: flayed 
him); they killed another, murdering him outright; and they stoned 
a third. When the householder, in his patience, sent a larger group 
of servants, they again refused to acknowledge the goodness that had 
been shown unto them and treated this second group as they had 
treated the first. Yes, they meted out the same wicked treatment 
even to the son of the householder, vv. 37,38. Describe the scene. 


D. It is not difficult to see what Christ meant to tell the people 
to whom He was speaking. To Israel He had sent His servants, 
Matt. 23:37, but they had refused to show the fruit which God ex- 
pects of His people, the fruits of true contrition, faith, obedience, 
truly good works. Finally God sent His Son, Jesus Christ, but in- 
stead of acknowledging Him, they rejected Him, John1:11. They 
were plotting to kill Him. Very soon after Palm Sunday they 
actually cast Him out of the city and crucified Him outside the city 
wall on Calvary’s height. 


E. The picture also applies to other nations which at one time 
enjoyed the full spiritual blessings of God. It applies today to 
Germany, a nation once richly blessed by God, the nation of a 
Luther, of a Melanchthon, a nation the greater part of which re- 
fused the blessings of God, refused to bring fruits unto repentance. 
(A Lutheran chaplain reports that in a church of 1,700 communi- 
cants in Germany the regular Sunday attendance was only 18 to 20.) 
But the text also speaks to us as Americans and as Lutherans. God 
has been especially gracious to us, but oh, how many of us have 
refused to acknowledge the goodness of God, have refused to bear 
real fruit! How do those fare who refuse God’s goodness, who 
refuse to bear fruit? 

2 

A. Text, v.40.— The question indicates that something will 
happen to the wicked people who refuse to give fruit unto God. 
Quickly the people answer, v.41. The people who answer here are 
undoubtedly the pilgrims, not the Sanhedrists, v.45. Their answer 
is correct, because they have their minds only on the objective facts. 
They follow their own sense of justice, a justice which will indicate 
God’s judgment on all unbelievers. Other vine growers would take 
the place of those who refused to bear fruit to God. These other 
vine growers are not a specific nation like the Jews, not a specific 
race, but the New Testament Churck, which began on Pentecost, as 
Christ indicates, vv. 42, 43, 44. \ 


B. Christ indorsed the verdict by quoting Ps. 118:22,23. He 
indicated that He is the Cornerstone, who was rejected by the 
builders. The Kingdom of God would be taken away from them 
and given to others. Yes, definitely they would be as one fallen on 
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a rock. They would be crushed as people on whom a stone would 
fall, veritably pulverizing them. We know what happened to the 
Jewish nation at the destruction of Jerusalem. Unto the Gentiles 
was given the opportunity to become the real vine dressers, the real 
custodians of the Church of God, the new spiritual Israel, composed 
of men of all nationalities. 


C. It is well to remember this fact in our own day and age. The 
vineyard of God was entrusted not only to the Germans, not only to 
Britannia, not only to Russia, not even solely to our own blessed 
United States. It is given to all Christians, to all believers, and all 
nations. Those who reject the goodness of God, those who refuse 
their stewardship obligations, will certainly find the statement of 
Christ come true for them as individuals and as nations. They may 
fall on the Stone, the stumbling block of Christ. The Stone may fall 
on them, when the judgments of Christ will strike them, Matt. 25: 28. 

D. The appeal of Christ was direct, His logic was clear, so that 
even His enemies understood what He was speaking about, v. 45, 
but the results were not those desired. Instead of repenting, instead 
of turning in faith to Him whom God had sent unto them, they were 
ready to lay hold on Him, kill Him right then and there, and hesi- 
tated only because of their fear of the multitude. Only a few days 
later they carried out their wicked plans and brought about their 
own destruction. What a reason for all of us in these trying days, 
in which we still enjoy His blessings, to learn from the sad ex- 
periences of Israel, to bear fruit, gladly serving Him forevermore! 


E. L. RoscHKE 
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Finland and the Finnish Lutheran Church 


By Uuras SAARNIVAARA 


Finland (in Finnish, “Suomi”) is often called “the land of thousands 
of lakes.” About ninety per cent of its inhabitants are Finns, speaking 
the Finnish language. Most of the rest speak Swedish. Finns belong 
to the Finno-Ugric racial family, and the closest relatives to them 
are Esthonians (mostly Lutherans), south of the Gulf of Finland. Hun- 
garians also belong to the same racial family. Their relationship to the 
Aryan race is uncertain, at least from the point of view of language. 
Anthropologically, they belong to the Nordic race, to the same race as 
the Baltic and Scandinavian peoples. 

Having been converted to the Roman Catholic faith during the Cru- 
sades (1150—1300), the Finns accepted the Lutheran faith in the six- 
teenth century in the same manner as the Swedes, under whose rule 
they were from the time of the Christianization to 1809. Finnish men 
who studied at Wittenberg under Luther and Melanchthon brought the 
evangelical faith to the country. This faith was deepened in their hearts 
through great revivals in the Church in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Two of these revival movements were pietistic, having close 
contact with similar movements in Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. The greatest leaders of the pietistic awakening of the past 
century were Pastor N.K.Malmberg and the peasant Paavo Ruotsa- 
lainen. An evangelical branch of this movement was started by Pastor 
Fredrik Gabriel Hedberg in southwestern Finland (closely related with 
the Rosenius revival in Sweden). The Finnish National Church of 
America (associated with the Missouri Synod) is a “daughter” of this 
movement. 

In the northernmost part of Sweden, where people are mostly Fin- 
nish or Lappish speaking, a fourth revival began a hundred years ago 
(1844), led by Provost Lars Levi Laestadius, and accordingly it is often 
called the “Laestadian revival.” It spread to the northern parts of 
Sweden and Norway, but especially to Finland. Generally speaking, 
this awakening has been evangelical in spirit, and in it private con- 
fession and absolution have been much used for the release of sin- 
burdened souls and for the consolation of afflicted believers. This revival 
spread to large numbers of Finns in America, where they are usually 
called “Apostolic Lutherans.” 

The whole population of Finland is about 3,850,000, and of it about 
5,690,000 belong to the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Thus, about 96 per 
cent are Lutherans. Finland has been said to be the most Lutheran 
country of the world, and the Lutheran Church is sometimes called the 
National Church of Finland. The second largest body is the Greek 
Orthodox Church, mostly in the eastern part of the country, about 
72,000 or 1.85 per cent of the population. Besides these there are smaller 
groups: Roman Catholics, about 2,000; Methodists, about 2,800; Free 
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Church (“Alliance” group), 5,700; Baptists, 1,500; Pentecostals, 2,000; 
Jews, 1,800; Mohammedans, 350. In the “civil register” there were be- 
fore the present war about 70,000 people outside all religious groups. 
This last group has somewhat diminished during the war, for many 
who previously left the Church have returned. 

In 1809 Finland was taken by the Russians, but it continued to have 
a rather broad autonomy, with its own government, parliament, army, 
postal system, etc., as a grand duchy in the Russian empire. In 1917 
Finland declared itself independent and became such in reality the 
next spring after having suppressed the Russia-instigated and supported 
Communist rebellion. 

When Finland became an independent nation, the position of the 
Lutheran Church remained unchanged in all essential points. It had 
been a State Church since the Reformation. Up to 1870, when the new 
church law came into force, it was closely tied to the State. From 
1870 on, these ties were considerably loosened, and the Church became 
entirely free in all spiritual matters. Only its financial and organiza- 
tional matters remained under the control of the State. 

The Church has a General Church Assembly every fifth year. About 
two thirds of the delegates to the Assembly are laymen, elected by 
local congregations. The chairman of the Assembly is the archbishop. 
The Assembly accepts Bible translations and hymnbooks to be used 
in the whole Church. The present Bible translation and hymnbook 
were accepted in 1938 and have been in use since the first Sunday in 
Advent, 1939. These, together with church handbooks, catechisms (in 
addition to Luther’s Small Catechism, the basic textbook since the 
Reformation), etc., are prepared by committees appointed by the As- 
sembly. In these matters the decisions of the Church Assembly are final. 

In 1922 complete freedom of religion was established by law, and 
after that each Finn has had the freedom to remain a member of the 
Lutheran Church or to separate from it, either joining some other 
religious body or staying outside all of them. The great majority of 
the Finnish people have chosen to remain in the Church. The members 
of parishes have to pay church taxes which are fixed by the treasurer 
of each parish in accordance with the communal tax roll. The lowest- 
income group, however, has been placed outside the church taxation. 
All voluntary religious work depends on freewill offerings, as for 
example, the missionary and seamen’s mission work, diaconate work, 
and most of the Sunday school and youth work. 

The salaries of ministers are fixed by a state law, and the State 
has a general oversight in the financial affairs of the Church, although 
most of the “business” of this kind in individual parishes is controlled 
by the trustees, of whom the chief pastor of the parish is the chairman. 

The Lutheran Church of Finland is an episcopal Church, as are also 
churches of the Scandinavian countries, episcopacy having been re- 
tained in the introduction of the Reformation. The country is divided 
into five Finnish and one Swedish diocese. To each of the dioceses 
belong 96,000 to 196,000 communicants, besides the children. The 
Swedish diocese is smaller, with about 49,000 communicants. There is 
an average of one minister for 3,700 church members. 
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Erkki Kaila, the late archbishop of Finland, having his seat in 
Turku, the ancient capital, died last December at the age of 77. His 
successor is Aleksi Lehtonen, Bishop of Tampere, former professor of 
practical theology at the University of Helsinki. He has participated in 
the ecumenical conference at Edinburgh in 1937 and several other inter- 
church conferences, and he is acquainted with several Lutheran leaders 
of America. The Bishop of Oulu, Y. Vallinmaa, was killed by Russian 
guerrillas about two years ago while visiting some parishes in Lapland. 

Most of the ministers receive their training in the theological de- 
partment of the University of Helsinki, controlled and supported by the 
State. In 1931 there were 325 theological students and in 1936, 486. At 
the present time the number is considerably lower. In the theological 
department of the Swedish University of Turku (Abo Akademi) in 1931 
there were 29 theological students; in 1936 the number was 60. In 
these numbers are included female students who take the theological 
degree required of ministers and work then as teachers and parish 
workers. 

During the war the theological work and also the training of min- 
isters has been badly disturbed, for several of the teachers of the 
theological department have been called into the army, and also prac- 
tically all the theological students have been at the front. Even the 
ministers are not exempt; however, one minister at least has been left 
to each parish. About thirty ministers have .been killed in military 
service, some as chaplains and others as officers. 

For a little more than a decade Finnish theologians have been in- 
tensely interested in modern Luther research, and there has been 
a “Luther-renaissance” in Finnish theology. Practically all the theo- 
logians working in the systematic field have published studies on Luther. 
The beginner and recognized leader of this Finnish Luther research is 
Eino Sormunen, Bishop of Kuopio, previously professor of systematic 
theology at Helsinki. In the field of Biblical archaeology Aapeli Saarisalo, 
professor of Oriental languages at Helsinki, has become internationally 
known for his work in Palestine and for his publications in that field. 

In the field of church history the theological work has for decades 
centered in the study of the revival movements. The beginner and 
leader of this work has been Martti Ruuth, former professor of church 
history at Helsinki, after him Ilmari Salomies, his successor in the 
same position. 

In all schools from the elementary to the college level (but not in 
professional schools) instruction in Christianity belongs to the regular 
curriculum, being compulsory and provided by the State or the counties. 
In the curriculum there are Bible history, Catechism, Bible, church his- 
tory, and elementary dogmatics. Elementary school teachers receive 
training for the teaching of Christianity in the teachers’ colleges. 

There are a number of societies taking care of various kinds of 
religious or philanthropic work in the Lutheran Church of Finland: 

(1) Foreign Missions. The Missionary Society of Finland, with 
headquarters in Helsinki, was established in 1859. It has mission fields 
in Ovamboland, Southwest Africa, and in Hunan, China. In 1935 the 
number of missionaries in Africa was about 50, besides approximately 
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270 native workers in fifteen main and 150 subordinate stations. In 
China the number of missionaries in 1935 was seventeen, in addition 
to a number of native workers. The Evangelical (Hedbergian) move- 
ment has been doing missionary work in Japan since the last years 
of the past century. Altogether it has eight missionaries in the neigh- 
borhood of Tokyo and on the island of Hokadate. 

The missionary work is supported with freewill offerings. A few 
collections are taken every year for it in all churches, and many par- 
ishes give annually some amount for this purpose from the money re- 
ceived through taxation. The annual income in Finland before the 
war was about five million seven hundred thousand Finnish marks 
($114,000). For about five years practically no money has been sent 
from Finland to these mission fields, and these missions have been de- 
pendent almost entirely upon the help sent from America through the 
National Lutheran Council. 

(2) Seamen’s Missions. The Finnish Seamen’s Mission Society has 
worked in a number of ports which Finnish seamen visit, but the build- 
ings of the most important of these stations have been wholly or partly 
destroyed in the present war. The mission stations at Antwerp, Amster- 
dam, Hull, and London have been destroyed by German aerial bombs, 
and the station at Hamburg by Allied bombs. The Society will have 
tremendous difficulties in carrying on its work after most of its property 
has been destroyed. 

(3) Diaconate Work. The Lutheran Church of Finland had four 
deaconess houses for the training of deaconesses, who mostly work in 
parishes. Two of these institutions (those of Viipuri and Sortavala) 
were in the territory which Finland had to cede to Russia, and prac- 
tically all the property was thus lost. That which had been removed 
had to be returned according to the truce terms. The work of these 
deaconess institutions is being organized in the territory that was left 
to Finland, although the difficulties are great, since the whole work 
depends on freewill offerings. 

(4) Publication Work. The Inner Mission Society, which owned 
the deaconess house at Sortavala, had in the same city a publishing 
house for Bibles, hymnals, church handbooks, etc., and it, too, was lost 
to the Russians. These books have been published since 1939 with the 
heip of secular publishing companies. 

Most of the Viipuri diocese, to which these institutions belonged, 
was lost to Russia, also Petsamo and other areas in northern Finland, 
and a densely populated rich area in the neighborhood of Helsinki — 
the peninsula of Porkkala and adjoining territory, with about 40,000 
Swedish-speaking people. Practically all the people who lived in these 
districts moved away from their homes to the independent part of Fin- 
land, being forced to leave’ all their property behind. 

This immense transfer of population has caused tremendous prob- 
lems and difficulties, not only to the Finnish nation as a whole but also 
to the Church; for all churches, parsonages, and other church prop- 
erty of these half a million people were lost, and the people, having 
been deprived of almost everything and living at the mercy of others, 
naturally cannot support church work, at least for some time. 
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No Opening Prayer at the San Francisco Meeting.—In dramatic 
fashion the Chicago Sun of April 26 describes the manner in which the 
important San Francisco peace meeting was opened. “The delegations 
were arranged in alphabetical order of their nations— with Australia, 
Brazil, Bolivia, in the front seats. There were men and women of almost 
every creed in the house — Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Confucians, 
followers of the Hindu sects, Buddhists. Because of their diversity of 
beliefs this historic attempt to prevent war did not open with a vocal 
prayer. Instead, Stettinius called for one moment of silence, while the 
delegations meditated and dedicated their work to the objective of what 
to do that the world never again erupts in shattering, devastating war.” 
Whoever wrote that editorial recognized that the “diversity of beliefs” 
which existed in the San Francisco convention hall would have made 
joint vocal prayer altogether incongruous or impossible. Evidently the 
writer approves of the course that Mr. Stettinius felt he had to take. 


There have appeared, however, strong criticisms of that manner of 
opening the meeting. For instance, the Christian Beacon, organ of the 
Bible Presbyterians, published a lengthy editorial in which the course 
of our Secretary of State is definitely condemned. In order that our 
readers may become acquainted with the argumentation employed by 
those who think a joint public prayer should have been spoken, we sub- 
mit this editorial in part. 

“Perhaps one of the most important and most significant develop- 
ments in the San Francisco Conference has been the fact that the sessions 
of that world security meeting, heralded as the greatest meeting of its 
kind ever held in the history of man, were opened without any invoca- 
tion of the Almighty God. It is impossible for us to explain the sensation 
that came over us when the United States Secretary of State Stettinius, 
in opening the session, simply said, ‘We shall have a moment of silent 
meditation.’ We were expecting someone to lead the assembly in prayer, 
asking the Almighty to bless, to give success, and to grant peace! But 
God was left out. He was not invoked. His name was not mentioned. 


“We have not recovered from it yet, for we feel that in this failure 
is contained all the elements of catastrophe and of tragedy for the future 
of the world, and especially of our own United States of America. 


“It should have been done. We have asked God in prayer to deliver 
us from our enemies and give us victory. He has answered. He is 
answering. But when we come to establish the peace, we do not dare 
mention His name or ask Him to help! We want His help when we are 
in war, but we do not need His help when we are setting up the peace. 
We can do that! 

“D Day was a day of prayer. Our late President led the nation in 
prayer. Prayer has been the emphasis on every hand, and in almost 
every letter that has come from the battlefront back home has been a 
request for prayer. God! We cannot be without Him! God is the One 
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who delivers and keeps. God is the biggest factor in war. He also is 
the biggest factor in peace. 

“Then, too, America is supposedly a Christian nation. This con- 
ference has been held on our soil. We are the host. We are paying the 
bill of $1,400,000 to provide for every convenience except the personal 
expenses of the delegates. The United States Congress has always 
opened its sessions with prayer. ‘In God We Trust’ is written on our 
coins. Yet, when we come to be the host for the World Security Con- 
ference, we ask God to be excused from the meetings while we open 
with a moment of meditation. If we are a Christian nation, should not 
that fact be known in our relationship with all nations? What happened, 
that prayer was not offered? What is the explanation? 

“The public explanation of the failure to open the conference with 
the invocation of divine favor is most amazing and astounding. We 
were told that the conference was not opened with prayer, because it 
might offend some of the nations who were in attendance. Think of it! 
Rather than take the chance of offending some atheistic nation, such as 
Russia, we chose to offend God. We said in effect, ‘Lord, we’ll have to 
ask You to understand and be sympathetic. We’re not mentioning Your 
name or calling upon You directly because Russia is here.’ To give this 
explanation to the world is without doubt the greatest capitulation that 
the United States Government has ever made. We sold out the Almighty 
God in order to try to win a little favor, to keep a little peace, so to 
speak, with Russia! Russia is not the one who is going to give peace to 
the world. It is the Almighty God who is going to give it. He alone 
controls the hearts and minds of men everywhere. He alone must be 
our refuge. (‘Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.’)” 

In this outburst of indignant feeling one can well see how much 
greater the power of emotions is than that of sound theological argu- 
mentation and logical consistency. The editor of the Christian Beacon is 
carried away by the thought (which we, of course, fully share) that we 
need God in this hour of supreme crisis and that we Christians should 
not be afraid to show our colors — and all other considerations disappear. 
He would undoubtedly agree that one of the pillars of our republic is 
the tenet of the separation of Church and State and would defend it 
against all comers. Being a Fundamentalist, he would spurn as some- 
thing unworthy and blasphemous joint worship with those who deny the 
true God. Still he says there should have been an opening prayer at 
that momentous meeting. Does he not see that there can be no joint 
worship of the delegates assembled at San Francisco, since many of 
them are non-Christians? That aspect of the question does not affect 
him. There should have been, so he seems to think, a joint public 
prayer for and by the Christians in that gathering. The non-Christians 
would have refrained from praying — that would have been their priv- 
ilege. The logical inconsistency of having a religious ceremony at the 
beginning of a meeting in which not all the accredited delegates or 
members can join does not strike him. 

Seeing the incongruity involved in the course advocated by the 
Beacon, we shall have to continue our instruction on this subject in all 
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patience, hoping that more and more our fellow citizens will come to 
share the position endorsed by the Chicago Sun. Perhaps gradually the 
realization will prevail that the Christians participating in an important 
political meeting will pray, even if no public prayer is spoken, and that 
these prayers are efficacious even though they consist only in the in- 
audible outpourings of humble Christian hearts. A. 


Contemporary Christian Biography.—In the Sunday School Times 
(May 6, 1945) Ernest Gordon, under this simple heading, offers proof that 
God has His elect saints in every denomination, doing His work in a 
quiet way, no matter what their station in life may be. It offers us 
inspiration to carry on with the supreme task which the Lord has 
assigned to us as Christian pastors. He writes: “The Christian Irish- 
man records the death of Mr. Alexander MacAskil, an Irish scholar, 
saint, and missionary. He was a graduate of Aberdeen University and 
a profound student of the Word in both Hebrew and Greek; also a dis- 
tributor of the Word. For fifty years he sold Scripture to Irish-speaking 
people in the west of Ireland, a conscientious and successful colporteur. 
In his long service he paid an immense number of visits to Irish homes, 
and sold some 70,000 New Testaments. He is described as a man of sin- 
gularly beautiful mind and spirit.— Prof. Duncan M. Blair, at the early 
age of thirty-one professor of anatomy in King’s College, London, and 
later, in the Regius Chair of Anatomy, Glasgow, has passed away at the 
age of forty-eight. He was both scientist and Calvinist, and exercised 
a profound religious influence over students. A tower of strength to the 
Inter-Varsity-Fellowship of Evangelical Unions, a much sought lay 
preacher in Scottish churches, an elder in the small congregation of 
Milton Church, Glasgow, and active in the work of foreign missions, he 
was also in the last war a surgeon-lieutenant in the navy, and in the 
present war first commanding officer in the Glasgow University Navy 
Division. The loss to Scotland of this great Christian leader is almost 
irreparable.— A Brazilian Sunday school leader who recently died was 
Mr. J.L. F. Braga, a manufacturer of Rio de Janeiro, charter member of 
the Y. M.C. A. and of the Evangelical Hospital, and for thirty years 
superintendent of the Fluminense Church Sunday school. He was also 
founder of the Brazilian Sunday School Union, and in 1932 president of 
the World’s Sunday School Association. He was a devout and respected 
Christian in his business life and in his home.” J.T. M. 


Atrocity Stories and — Love Your Enemies! —Is it possible to love 
the perpetrators of the atrocities of Buchenwald and Dachau and of 
the horror camps in the Far East? To one endeavoring to escape in 
this instance the application of the command of love proclaimed with 
unsurpassed clarity and force by Jesus and His Apostles, the thought 
might suggest itself that the people responsible for these shocking 
crimes against humanity have ceased to be human beings, that they 
have become obnoxious reptiles and simply must be exterminated with 
as little feeling of regret as when one kills a man-eating tiger or a 
cobra. First of all, a word of caution is not out of place. How easy 
it is for people to be misled we remember from the First World War, 
when the blackest stories were spread about inhumanities committed 
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in Belgium and elsewhere which afterwards were proved to be fabrica- 
tions of propagandists eager to arouse the public passions against the 
German nation. At that time, it is true, the attempt was made to push 
America into the struggle on the side of the Allies or to maintain the 
feeling of indignation after we had declared war, while now the Euro- 
pean war is ended and the motive of creating a desire for fighting the 
German people no longer exists. Still, all who recall the air of truth 
with which the stories of 1917 were told and the pictures which were 
presented in proof will be somewhat wary when they come upon the 
descriptions of brutalities said to have been committed by the Nazis 
and the Japanese. They will hold that perhaps more information will 
bring to light that what in some instances now appears an atrocity in 
reality should not be given that harsh epithet. 

But even if the shocking stories should be proved true to the smallest 
sordid detail, would it follow that we have the right to look upon the 
people who fully or in part were responsible for these evil deeds and 
upon their nations as no longer being members of the human family? 
The Savior certainly teaches us a different view. He prayed for His 
tormentors. The faithful martyr Stephen did not share this opinion. 
He prayed for those that stoned him. The great Apostle Paul was 
willing to lay down his life for his people, though they persecuted him 
with unprincipled fury. In these days, when public indignation has 
reached such a high pitch, the Church more than ever must proclaim 
the divine principle: Love your enemies! Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord. If prominent secular leaders emphasize this 
Christian tenet, certainly the Church cannot do less. In a speech 
delivered on V-E Day at the University of Chicago the president of 
this school, Robert Maynard Hutchins, said among other things, “The 
most distressing aspect of present discussions of the fate of Germany 
and Japan is the glee with which the most inhuman proposals are 
brought forward and the evident pleasure with which they are received 
by our fellow citizens. The general maxim of the educated person 
should be, ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ The peace of the world 
depends upon the restoration of the German and Japanese people. The 
wildest atrocity stories cannot alter the simple truths that all men are 
human, that no men are beasts, that all men are the children of God, 
that no men are irrevocably damned by God, and that all men are 
by nature members of the human community.” We should have worded 
some of these statements differently if we had written them, and it 
may be that what President Hutchins has in mind at one or the other 
point is a theological error, but the general truth which he endeavors 
to express is plain and should be recognized by us as such. The popu- 
lations of Germany and Japan consist of human beings. What happened 
there is evidence, not of their having ceased to be members of what 
we call mankind, but of the power of fanaticism. Let us not forget 
that the same evil fires have often manifested themselves in other 
countries and that America has not been immune against them. It is 
a sad chapter in human history which here comes into view. One 
thinks, for instance, of the shocking crimes that have been perpetrated 
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in the name of religion. What a power religious fanaticism has often 
been! Even today we at times witness that people, apparently good 
Christian people, driven by some fanatical impulse, unwittingly act on 
the principle that the end justifies the means and without any hesitation 
smear the good name of their opponents, and all “in defense of the 
truth”! It ought to make us very humble to observe what has hap- 
pened in the countries of our former or present enemies, because there 
we see plainly what weak creatures, after all, we human beings are. 
Let the Church, then, preach humility and love of our enemies, just as 
Luther in his day did not hesitate to proclaim those Scripture teachings 
which his hearers needed. That is not political preaching, but preaching 
of the Word in its fullness and with an eye to the requirements of 
the day. A. 


The President’s Last Worship.— President Roosevelt spent his last 
Easter at the Little White House and attended the morning worship at 
the Warm Springs Foundation Chapel. William Childs Robinson, who 
conducted the service, reports at considerable length on it in the Calvin 
Forum (May, 1945). Among other things he writes: “The President’s 
last Easter worship was a triumphant service. The responsive reading 
was the selection from the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians found 
in the hymnal of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Among the opening 
sentences were these: ‘Now is Christ risen from the dead and become the 
first fruits of them that slept.’ ‘Behooved it not the Christ to suffer and 
to enter into His glory?’ ‘If we suffer with Him, we shall also reign with 
Him.’ Every one of the hymns, the anthems, and the solo were eloquent 
with the notes of the resurrection triumph: ‘Come, Ye Faithful, Raise 
the Strain’; ‘Open the Gates of the Temple’; ‘God so Loved the World’; 
‘The Day of Resurrection, Earth, Tell It Out Abroad!’ ‘Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Alleluia!’ ‘Crown Him with Many Crowns.’ The President’s last Easter 
worship was a iruly Christian service. As the service-was closed with 
the apostolic benediction, so it was opened with the Christian salutation: 
‘Grace be unto you and peace from God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ The prayer included the petition that as God in His mercy 
has forgiven us, His rebellious creatures, for Christ’s sake, so He would 
put it into our hearts to exercise mercy as well as judgment in shaping 
the peace of the world. The incarnation of the Son of God, the central 
affirmation of the Christian faith [sic?], was the theme of the Easter 
sermon. As the music was redolent with Christ’s resurrection, so the 
sermon was steeped in His suffering and dying for our sins. And these 
two great events —Christ’s death for our sins and His rising again the 
third day —are the Christian Gospel. Or, to quote the sermon: ‘The 
Lord of glory of His own will entered into our life of grief and suffering, 
and for love of men bore all and more than all that men may be called 
to bear. He suffered as the Lamb of God for the sins of the world. He 
was delivered for our offenses and raised for our justification. Therefore, 

‘In peace let me resign my breath 
And Thy salvation see: 


My sins deserved eternal death, 
But Jesus died for me.’”’ 
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Concluding his article, the Rev. Mr. Robinson says: “It is not likely 
that I shall ever again preach to a President of the United States, but 
I may well remember that the King of kings is always in the audience 
and that I ought to preach Him as in His Presence.” It is largely because 
of the fine Christian spirit evinced in the last words of the quotation that 
we have cited this inspiring report. Mr. Robinson might have forgotten 
“Him” and thought only of the President, shaping his sermon so as to 
flatter his honored guest; but he did not. He might have forgotten “His 
Presence” and kept in mind, while preaching, only the presence of the 
greatest human commander in chief in the world; but he did not. He 
preached Christ, the incarnate Son of God, the Substitute and Redeemer 
of mankind, the risen Lord, triumphantly ruling over all things. What 
a rare opportunity was his! It was the President’s last public worship, 
his last chance to hear the Word, and he heard the Gospel proclaimed 
in a simple, lucid, convincing way. Mr. Robinson writes: “The Presi- 
dent’s last Easter worship was designed as a service of comfort and 
strength.” For us pastors who serve the living Christ in His never- 
failing presence this may serve as an incentive to continue by all means 
in making every worship, no matter by whom it may be attended or on 
what occasion it may be held, a truly Christian service, rich in comfort 
and strength, by centering every part of it in the crucified and risen 
Redeemer. The rich fruits of such worship heaven’s glory will fully 
reveal. J.T. M. 


Conditions in China. — With eagerness Christians interested in mis- 
sion work read about conditions in China and the prospects of mission 
work after the fighting has ceased. In the Lutheran Companion Victor 
E. Swenson, an Augustana Synod missionary, who was driven from 
Honan by the Japanese, speaks in the following manner of conditions 
in war-torn China: “Postwar China will swing open doors for the 
Gospel that are now closed. Although the struggling, suffering Church 
is carrying on heroically under present conditions, the need for postwar 
reconstruction among China’s four hundred and fifty million people will 
be tremendous. 

“The great masses are groaning under the rule of the Japanese 
military machine. The inhuman, barbarous treatment suffered by the 
Chinese people under the heel of the Japanese armies, as they have 
engulfed one province after another, beggars description. 

“Almost two years ago it was my privilege to travel to Fulkow, a city 
in Central China about forty miles east of Hsuchang, Honan, to preach 
the Gospel to several thousand Chinese soldiers. It was a wonderful 
opportunity to break the Bread of Life to the Chinese army. It so hap- 
pened that the general was a boyhood friend of one of our teachers. 
General Whang had spent some time in Russia prior to taking charge 
of this army. When speaking to the army, in the way of introduction, 
he pleaded for more love among nations, in army life, home life, and 
all others spheres. 

“The average citizen in Central China is not broken in spirit. Al- 
though the Japanese militarists are temporarily ruling over them, you 
find a strong spirit of endurance and resistance among the Chinese. 
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They are determined to throw off the foreign yoke. You find also a 
growing spirit of patriotism and love for country. The national anthem 
is sung with much fervor by every child at school. 

“China is really fighting two wars—one against Japanese aggres- 
sion and the other against famine, disease, dishonesty, and ignorance 
within its borders. The slogan which Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
gave the nation when the war began eight years ago reads: ‘National 
Resistance together with National Reconstruction.’ In many a public 
building in China one will see these four characters, ‘Tien hsia wei 
Kwung,’ which means, ‘The world a commonwealth.’ This motto is the 
hope of many in modern China. 

“T must add just a few sentences about the terrible famine in China 
two and three years ago. It was not uncommon to see crowds of people 
leaving Honan for West China. A wheelbarrow would be secured, upon 
which was placed Grandma, a baby or two, tucked away in a few quilts. 
Some pots, bowls, chopsticks, a little flour or millet and some sweet 
potatoes were taken along. Father would push the barrow, while a 
twelve-year-old girl or boy would pull. Perhaps a little sister and 
brother, with the mother, would bring up the rear. Thousands upon 
thousands trekked the long and weary road to West China in this 
manner. Many died along the way and were buried by the roadside. 
It was dotted with graves. Dogs could be seen eating human bodies, 
since many were not buried very deep in the ground. 

“Famine relief committees were organized. Money, food, clothing, 
end medicine were distributed to Christians and non-Christians alike. 

“Child welfare camps also were established where the children were 
taught to read and write, as well as some useful industries. Children 
were trained to weave cloth and towels, make shoes, tan leather, make 
soap, make printing presses, plant victory gardens, etc. At our Hsuchang 
camp we had about two thousand children that were either famine 
victims or war orphans. 

“Millions upon millions have traveled to West China. Probably as 
many as eighty million have thus emigrated to find new homes. The 
crying need of these millions is indescribable, both from a physical and 
spiritual point of view. Any help that can be given at this time would 
be doubly appreciated.” A. 


The Religion of Freemasonry.— The Calvin Forum (April, 1945) 
under this heading, in a lengthy article, analyzes the religion of Free- 
masonry, reaching the conclusion that lodge membership and church 
membership are incompatible. Because of the importance of the subject 
we quote the writer’s concluding paragraphs. He says: “Much more 
could be written about the religion of Masonry. Not a word has been 
said so far about the way of salvation which it teaches; about the taking 
of Masonic oaths, which are contrary to Christian ethics. But enough 
has been written to show that Masonry is a false religion. It is the 
devil’s substitute for the Church. Masonry is an evil that honeycombs 
the Christian Church in America. Many Christian churches tolerate this 
evil in their midst. Even Christian ministers are members of the Masonic 
order. How is it possible? It is a very strange phenomenon. Let me 
suggest four reasons for this enigma. In the first place, there are 
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professing Christians who do not know what Christianity is. They think 
Christianity and religion are the same. If an organization is religious 
and has a Bible present, offers prayers, etc., they conclude that the 
organization is Christian. They are sincere, but they lack knowledge. 
And they deserve our sympathy. Probably their pastors are to blame, 
because they have not informed their members of the evil of the 
Lodge. In the second place, there are professing Christians who do not 
know what Masonry is. Some have never read one book on the subject 
explaining its aims and ideals. They do not even know that such books 
exist. This is also true of members of other organizations. Some pro- 
fessing Christians do not even know what their Church stands for. 
Surely Christians should ascertain what is the doctrinal position of 
their Church and the religious position of their Lodge. In the third 
place, there are some professing Christians who continue their relation 
with Masonry in spite of the fact that they know what Christianity is 
and what Masonry is. That is worse. This position is pitiful. They are 
without excuse. And among them are Christian ministers of the Gospel 
and elders in the Church of Christ. They aret not loyal to God and His 
Word. They are inconsistent. They believe one thing and live another. 
In the fourth place, there are some professing Christians who have 
deviated from the faith of our fathers. They are the Modernists, who 
relegate the infallible Bible, who designate the blood atonement as 
butcher-shop theology, and who declare the virgin birth of Christ and 
His deity as non-essentials. That such affiliate with the Lodge can be 
understood. Every true Christian should take his stand against any 
organization when membership in it requires fellowship of Christians 
and non-Christians in matters of religion and worship. That is what 
St. Paul meant in 2 Corinthians 6:14-18. And every Christian denomina- 
tion, true to the Bible as God’s infallible Word, should take a definite 
stand against Lodge membership by its church members. No member 
in the Masonic order may be tolerated in the Christian Church indefi- 
nitely. This is the only consistent position the Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ on earth can take regarding this matter. The Church of Christ 
should enlighten its members about oath-bound secret societies. It is 
just as inconsistent and sinful to be a member of the Christian Church 
and the Masonic order as it is to be a member of the Christian Church 
and the Theosophical, the Christian Science, or the Unitarian Society. 
Elijah Alfred Coyle, a Unitarian minister and Mason, is consistent when 
he calls heart-and-soul Masons to leave the evangelical churches and 
join the Unitarian Society, because the teachings of the Unitarian Society 
and of Masonry agree perfectly. (Tract: The Relation of the Liberal 
Churches and the Fraternal Orders.) Therefore it is consistent on the 
part of the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ to call true Christians to 
leave and forsake Masonry and be a member of God’s Church only, 
because the religious teachings of Masonry and of the Christian Church 
conflict. The religion of Masonry is naturalistic and evolutionary; the 
religion of Christ’s Church is supernatural and revelational.” The 
article was written by James Putt, pastor of the Christian Reformed 
Church, Fulton, Ill. The Calvin Forum is published in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. J.T. M. 
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“Sir Ambrose Fleming.— The death in England of Sir Ambrose 
Fleming, world-renowned physicist and pioneer in radio communication, 
at the age of ninety-five, received wide notice. The New York Times 
devoted about a column to his ‘obit,’ and the next day half a column of 
leading editorial space was dedicated to his work. One sentence in the 
obituary notice, as given in the metropolitan daily, stated that for many 
years Sir Ambrose had been bitterly anti-German. As long ago as 
1900, he refused to read works from that country. No mention was 
made, however, of the fact that Sir Ambrose Fleming was for many 
years president of the Victoria Institute, which was formed eighty years 
ago to combat the evil influence of anti-religious teaching which wore 
the garments of ‘science falsely so-called.’ A devout Christian, Sir 
Ambrose Fleming was able to discern the wicked emanations of the 
spirit as he was clever enough to be a pioneer in the cruder material 
phenomena of electrical energy. While hosts of his fellows were sac- 
rificing their religious beliefs and losing their wholesome family tradi- 
tions of piety under the blasts of German science with Biblical Higher 
Criticism as its first line of attack, this cautious scientist was not to be 
taken down the garden path.” — Exchange. 


Methodists Surpass Campaign Goal. — “Not many will be surprised,” 
writes the Christian Century (April 18, 1945), “to learn that the Meth- 
odist Church has overshot its $25,000,000 objective for the first and 
financial phase of its ‘Crusade for Christ.’ The final figure subscribed, 
as announced on April 6, was $26,040,749, of which more than $11,000,000 
has been paid in cash. This is the largest sum ever raised by a Protes- 
tant denomination in one year for a purpose beyond the regular work 
of the church. An unannounced proportion of the fund is to be used 
for relief and rehabilitation, but the larger part will be devoted to 
meeting war-occasioned emergencies in the missionary and educational 
work of the denomination. The success of this drive will be noted far 
outside Methodist circles. Already many other denominations are in 
preliminary phases of similar campaigns. These enterprises are going 
each its own way. Two reasons seem to account for the absence of 
co-operation between Protestant bodies at a time when the urgency of 
the world crisis would seem to make integrated action imperative. At 
the end of the last war a combined drive was staged. It was called the 
‘Interchurch Movement.’ The mistakes of this effort, the first of its 
kind, plus the fact that the Methodists got first into the field this time, 
probably explain why the denominations are following an individualistic 
policy now. But there is no assurance that the present course will 
prove more satisfactory in its over-all results than did that which the 
churches followed a generation ago. The churches are not making the 
same mistakes they did then, but the blunder of projecting great un- 
related programs may prove even more serious.” In closing the editorial, 
the writer therefore pleads with “the other denominations, whose ‘cru- 
sades’ are yet to be launched, to achieve a co-ordination which will give 
unity to Protestantism’s postwar impact.” There are a number of 
thoughts which the article projects. In the first place, there is evidently 
a great willingness on the part of church members to contribute toward 
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postwar educational, missionary, and relief enterprises. Again, it seems 
that church members are most apt to give when the solicitation comes 
to them for service of the denomination’s own special objectives. Lastly, 
in view of Methodist generosity we Lutherans may scrutinize our own 
efforts of contributing toward benevolences. Recently the Lutheran 
Companion (April 4, 1945), quoting from the National Lutheran Council 
Quarterly, reports editorially that it is rather cheap to be a Lutheran. 
The United Stewardship figures for 1942 reveal that it would cost 13 per 
cent more to be a Congregationalist than a Lutheran, 33 per cent more 
to be an Evangelical, 42 per cent more to be a Presbyterian, 50 per cent 
more to be an Episcopalian, 56 per cent more to belong to the Reformed 
group, and 102 per cent more to be a member of the Nazarene Church. 
Statistics, of course, are delusive. They may be juggled in such a way 
as to present a wrong picture of the eleemosynary status of a church. 
But be that as it may. The Lutheran Companion uses the given 
figures to prepare its readers for the greater postwar missionary program 
of its church. Quoting Dr. Bersell, it says: “After the war will come 
the greatest missionary opportunity in the history of the Christian 
Church. Now is the time to get ready for it.” The hope is then ex- 
pressed “that 150 new missionaries may be sent out by the church 
during the next five years, and that will mean one missionary for every 
2,000 confirmed members as against one for every 4,000 at the present 
time. This is not an unreasonable proposal. If Christians are really 
earnest about heeding the Lord’s last and final command to His fol- 
lowers, they will make the evangelization of the world their first and 
foremost concern. Here all Christians may well heed the example of 
the Moravian Brethren, which is undoubtedly the greatest missionary 
communion in all Christendom. For every fifty-eight members at home, 
the Moravians are said to be supporting one missionary abroad. If this 
is true, surely it should involve no great burden on the Augustana 
Synod to send forth one messenger of the Gospel into foreign lands for 
every 2,000 believers at home.” J.T. M. 


Roman Catholic Crusade in Mexico.— How the Roman hierarchy 
in Mexico is fanning the fires of fanaticism in its endeavor to oppose 
Protestant preaching, can be seen from a pastoral letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, Luis Maria Martinez, a translation of which was 
sent us by our brother, the Rev. B. J. Pankow, who is working in Mexico 
City. We quote a few of the salient sentences. 

“Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children: Known is the intense 
propaganda which with perfect organization and with powerful pecuniary 
resources the Protestant sects are effecting in all the Republic. By these 
means they are attempting to rob from the Mexicans their richest 
treasure, the Catholic faith, which was brought to us four centuries 
ago by the Most Holy Virgin [of] Guadalupe. ... We believe that the 
Most Holy Virgin in this hour, even as in all the periods of our history, 
is repeating to us those same assuring and consoling words which in 
the person of Juan Diego she spoke four centuries ago: ‘Hearken, my 
son, to what I am about to tell you: Do not worry, neither let anything 
grieve you, do not fear sickness nor pain. Am not I here, your Mother? 
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Are you not beneath my shadow and protection? Am not I alive and 
healthy? Do not I have you in my bosom, and are you not serving me? 
Could you have necessity of anything else?’” 

These extracts are sufficient to give the reader an idea of the tenor 
of this pastoral epistle. No wonder that religious feeling runs high 
in certain sections of Mexico. A. 


A Word for Ex-Pastors. — G. Merrill Lenox, writing in the 
Watchman-Examiner, submits considerations which should be pondered. 
We herewith reprint his article. 

One hears all too often of invasion of the sacred prerogatives of 
a pastor by one of his predecessors. With all the seminary courses on 
ministerial ethics and all the articles on the subject and with all the 
discussions in clerical groups, one wonders how a pastor can remain 
ignorant of his obligation to his successor. Yet many an ex-pastor, 
upon the least provocation, treks back to his former field or in some 
other way impedes the work of the new undershepherd. Is he inten- 
tionally unethical or merely naive? Results unfortunately are the same. 

There is almost never ample justification for a pastor’s return to 
a parish once served, either for a funeral, wedding, or baptism. He may 
have officiated at the wedding of the great-grandparents, grandparents, 
and parents of the person involved. For sentimental reasons he may 
be wanted back, and he may himself want very much to return. But 
the main consideration must be how best can he strengthen the ties of 
love and loyalty between his former parishioners and their present 
pastor? This he will find can best be accomplished by cheerfully staying 
away and adamantly refusing to rob his successor of the blessed privi- 
lege of partaking with his flock in their highest joys and deepest 
sorrows. For, as every pastor knows, it is through his ministry in time 
of tragedy and triumph that there comes the best opportunity to win 
the affection and confidence of the people. 

Just recently a respected minister returned to his former field for 
a funeral. He justified his return on the basis that the brand-new 
minister had not yet had time to become acquainted with the family 
of the deceased. Nonsense! What a marvelous opportunity it would 
have been for the new pastor to win his way into the affections of 
the bereaved loved ones. In such cases, when the ex-pastor refuses 
to interfere, the folks involved almost invariably say, “How wonderful 
our new pastor was. We know we can now depend on him for any 
service we need.” From that time on, the family customarily is dis- 
posed to accept the new minister on the field as its leader and become 
a more vital part of the church. Otherwise, though perhaps temporarily 
consoled, it would likely continue the worship of the dead past. 

Occasionally, a church invites back its ex-pastor deliberately to 
embarrass his successor. An influential member sometimes delights in 
demonstrating his ability to pull a busy former minister from his 
crowded schedule in a distant city for some personal or family ministry. 
Such motives are, of course, reprehensible. But, even when the intention 
is good, the practice is bad. Stories of bitterness and friction resulting 
from this breach of good taste are legion. Anyone who has the privilege 
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of fellowshiping with clergymen across the nation hears sad tales by 
the score. 

Are there no exceptions? Precious few. More attempts at justi- 
fying the practice in question are pure rationalizations. Where relatives 
are involved, any sensible minister would joyously welcome a fellow 
pastor’s visit to his congregation for a special ministry. It is best, how- 
ever, to cease seeking exceptions; strive to abide by the general rule. 
In the event of an exception, let the parishioner who wants the former 
minister write him through his present pastor. Let him request the 
latter also to have a significant part in the prospective proceedings, 
whether wedding, funeral, or an important celebration. Thus, the two 
clergymen will appear as comrades-in-service, not competitors for the 
confidence of the people. The pastor on the field should never be 
ignored or relegated to the sidelines. It is well to remember that every 
contact he makes in his community opens the way for additional 
service to the church. 

Those delightful friendly letters one likes to write to members of 
an earlier congregation — what about them? Keep them to a minimum. 
If you must write, seize every opportunity to laud your successor and 
strengthen his work and refrain from discussions of church policies, 
especially those of a controversial nature. More harm is wrought by 
inquisitive and insinuating letters than the ex-pastor dreams of. 

“My predecessor comes back often and visits the people. He does 
not attack me outright, but his ‘neutral’ silence in face of criticisms of me 
encourage reluctance to accept my leadership,” a devoted minister is 
heard to declare. If a minister goes back, he must be more than neutral; 
he must be helpful. The writer in visiting his former parish has gone 
as far as placing his schedule in the hands of the minister on the field, 
insisting that even invitations to meals be extended through him. The 
people have interpreted this procedure as a testimony to the happy 
harmony and continuity of the church’s pastoral leadership through the 
years. Every social call made by the visiting predecessor should be 
not only a benediction to the home visited, but a strengthening of the 
ties between the people and the pastor at the helm. 

Should a pastor accept an invitation to a former parish to preach 
or deliver an address upon some special occasion? Not too soon after 
he leaves. He should give his successor a chance to establish himself. 
Then, when he does come, he should unfailingly praise the new pastor 
both in public address and in private conversation. To call attention 
joyfully to every evidence of progress: building improvements, attend- 
ance, financial reports, special projects, evangelistic advance, should 
be a real satisfaction. Sentimentalizing over the past might please the 
people, but it will not build for future extension of the cause of Christ. 

One pastor recently reported that he had been back several times 
to his last church and “had to butt in,” for his successor had “made 
a lot of mistakes and was not doing things right.” How the new pastor 
was doing things was simply none of his business. He might deplore 
the policies which replace his, but he must remember that the pastoral 
leadership of that church is sacred ground. He must stay off. 
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What has been said in these paragraphs applies especially when 
the former minister continues to live on the field. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he must be ever so careful to avoid interference in the 
activities of the church. The test is almost too great to bear. However, 
some have borne it well and have been towers of strength to succeeding 
pastors. The writer was once richly blessed by a wise predecessor who 
remained in his church while holding an executive position in a com- 
munity religious organization. Alas, some have been thorns in the 
flesh — often unconsciously so. The minister who continues to live 
in the area where he has previously served must have the grace and 
generosity to remember at all times that he is not the pastor. Funerals, 
weddings, and leadership in all areas of the church’s life are the 
pastor’s sacred ground. The ex-pastcr must resolutely refuse to trespass 
upon it in any way or at any time. 


Brief Items. — In India a prominent bishop of the Anglican Church, 
the Rev. V. S. Azariah, died recently. He was the first native Anglican 
‘bishop. His home was in Dornakal. His chief interest is said to have 
been church union in South India. 


Whoever is interested in second-century Christian literature and 
the writings of pagan opponents which appeared at that time ought 
to read a pamphlet having the title “Celsus and the Old Testament” 
by Edward J. Young. The pamphlet is a reprint of an article in the 
Westminster Theological Journal, VI, No.2. It constitutes a chapter in 
the doctrinal dissertation of the author entitled “Biblical Criticism to 
the End of the Second Christian Century.” Dr. Young is professor at 
the Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


A hundred chaplains belonging to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
state that they “are appalled at the indifference of a great majority of 
the American people to Christ and at their ignorance of Christianity’s 
basic teachings about God and man, as these are revealed in the men 
and women to whom we minister. The churches generally seem not 
to have won the allegiance of youth.” How true! The preaching of 
the social gospel certainly has not helped to inform people religiously. 


Scheel, in the Pittsburgh Press, recently printed this, “Two fifths of 
our population are church members, from whom come four fifths of our 
college students, three fourths of the home owners, nine tenths of charity, 
and ninety per cent of leaders in public life. Which makes one to think. 
If one more fifth of our population were converted and brought into the 
Church, what a change that could bring about in American life!” 

The Presbyterian 

With joy we heard the news that the plates for the printing of 
the Scripture in various Filipino dialects in Manila are undamaged, with 
the exception of about ten per cent, which suffered in the bombardment. 

One is glad to see that Bishop William T. Manning of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York joins his fellow bishop the Rev. James P. 
De Wolfe in protesting against the speech of Mr. Rockefeller, in which 
the latter advocated a creedless Christianity. Addressing his diocese, 
Bishop Manning stated, “Pay no heed to those who tell us that the 
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Creed and the Sacraments are unimportant for Christians today, that 
the Holy Catholic Apostolic Church has no reality, and that we can 
have Christian unity by casting aside the Christian Creed.” 


“It is now established by modern astronomical calculations beyond 
any question of doubt that Jesus Christ was crucified on Friday, April 15, 
29 A.D. All Biblical references pertaining to the Crucifixion are found 
to be correct. As soon as Christian churches set aside this old method 
of finding Easter by the phase of the moon, then Easter Sunday will 
occur on the first Sunday after the first Friday on or after April 15. 
The earliest Easter Sunday will come on April 17 and the latest on 
April 23.”—Communication from Maxwell J. Welch, 419 S. Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, the well-known Roman Catholic radio 
speaker, has voiced the opinion that the time of Antichrist is near. 
What he is worried about is a declaration signed by 1,600 American 
ministers and other religious leaders which opposes participation of the 
Church in the peace negotiations which are expected to start soon. Let 
him read Revelation 17 to ascertain the whereabouts of Antichrist. 


The Presbyterian Church, with about a million members, is trying 
to recruit 500 new foreign missionaries, and the Nazarene Church, with 
200,000 members last year, set as its goal the recruiting of 400 new mis- 
sionaries in the next four years, and I am told that they already have 
200 pledges. That group of Christians gives over $54 per capita annually 
to the Lord’s work. — Dr. Bersell in the Lutheran Companion. 


“When questionnaires were recently sent to our Presbyterian chap- 
lains in the armed forces asking them what subjects they deemed most 
essential and vital in reorientation courses to be offered by our seminaries 
for returning chaplains, the word ‘theology’ stood near the top of an 
overwhelming percentage of the returned questionnaires. The voices 
of shallow thinking which a few years ago were crying out against 
theology are now getting fainter and fainter as the Church becomes 
more and more conscious of its need for a more systematic and profound 
understanding of our Gospel truth.” — Dr. S. B. Harry in the Presbyterian. 


A. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Scottish Theology in Relation to Church History since the Reformation. 
By John Macleod, D.D., principal emeritus of the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh. The Publications Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland, Edinburgh. 331 pages, 534x8%4. (American 
Agents: Westminster Theological Seminary, Chestnut Hill, Phil- 
adelphia 18.) 

This handsome volume contains the ten lectures on “Scottish Theol- 
ogy since the Reformation in the light of Scottish church history,” 
which were delivered in April, 1939, at Westminster Theological Sem- 
inary by John Macleod, an outstanding champion of orthodox Calvinism 
in Scotland. To the student of church history, and especially of the 
history of Christian doctrine, this volume, interestingly written, will 
prove a source of real delight. Dr. Macleod is thoroughly acquainted 
with his subject, and his is an approach—scholarly, yet simple and 
direct — that holds the reader’s attention from beginning to end. Every- 
where he shows his appreciation of purity of doctrine on which orthodox 
Calvinism insists. Beginning with the work of John Knox and his 
fundamental teachings in Scotland, the author pictures his immediate 
successors, then treats the second Reformation galaxy, the post-Revo- 
lution Church, the Neonomians (Arminians), the theologians of the 
early days of the Secession, the 18th-century contrast (evangelicals and 
moderates), the New Light movement and its effect on Scottish theo- 
logical thought, the Evangelical School and Victorian Orthodoxy, and 
the later developments — the ebbtide. To the general student of theology 
this special field is perhaps so little known that the mere mentioning 
of names and movements may almost mean nothing; but unless he is 
altogether ignorant of church history, he certainly must know something 
of the seriousness, the profoundness, the sincerity, and, above all, the 
love of Scottish orthodox theologians for genuine scholarship (which 
has led them to translate many important works of German scholars 
into English), and their rare combination of genuine scholarship and 
Christian activism, the latter manifesting itself in extensive mission 
work in foreign lands. To them simplicity of life and loftiness of thought 
were necessities. The influence of Scottish theology of course has been 
tremendous. From Scotland, Presbyterian theological thought passed on 
to England and from there to America, and whatever there is in these 
circles of doctrinal interest and of integrity of church life is largely 
a blessing of the many theological “Johns” of Scotland, to whom love 
for the Word and piety in living were essentials. We warmly recom- 
mend this book to all who are interested in this special phase of 
Dogmengeschichte. Unfortunately the price was not given to the re- 
viewer, but it is no doubt in the neighborhood of $2.50. Throughout 
the book there occur discussions of doctrine that challenge replies. 
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On page 128 the author thus writes: “In Lutheran teaching, which says 
that regeneration is through faith, it is an easy thing to maintain the 
position that this regeneration is the attendant or consequent of Justi- 
fication. In the Reformed theology faith is the effect and not the cause 
of regeneration.” He then proceeds to explain the underlying differ- 
ences, which causes him no little difficulties. Ultimately the discussion 
shows how much trouble the theologian has who rejects the Scriptural 
doctrine of the means of grace. To the orthodox Lutheran not only 
regeneration, but also justification is by faith, and the one is not the 
attendant or consequent of the other, but both divine acts coincide, 
for they occur simultaneously in an individual as soon as the Holy 
Spirit through the Gospel engenders faith in his soul. In that very 
moment that person is regenerated, that is, born again; and in that 
very moment he is justified, i.e., declared righteous on account of the 
Savior’s righteousness, which by faith he appropriates unto himself. 
Theology, after all, is very simple when one closely adheres to the 
simple Scripture presentation; it gets to be complex only when it 
becomes a matter of rationalization, of grouping and of categorizing, 
so as to tabulate scholastically what the Holy Spirit was wise enough 
not to classify. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


A Commentary on the Holy Bible. By various writers. Edited by the 
Rev. J. R. Dummelow, M.A., Queen’s College, Cambridge. The 
Macmillan Company, New York (1944). 1092 pages, 64x94. $3.00. 

In popular parlance this widely used (British Empire, United States, 


Continental Europe) commentary is known as “Dummelow’s One-Volume 
Bible Commentary.” It was published first in February, 1909, but so 
great were the sales of the book that 16 (large) editions (mostly reprints) 
became necessary in 35 years. Dummelow’s has been declared to be the 
“best complete one-volume commentary on the Holy Bible for minister, 
student, and layman,” a commendation to which conservative Bible 
students will hardly subscribe. But it has many points in its favor. 
The mechanical make-up is excellent, while its price is remarkably 
reasonable. The contributors are noted (many of them, liberal) scholars 
of Great Britain and America. The commentary gives the student all 
manner of historical and isagogical information in 29 introductory and 
other articles, some of which the conservative Bible student will read 
with pleasure. At the end of the volume there is a complete set of 
maps (8) on Bible lands, general and special. The tenor of the work 
is highly reverent, the book being introduced by the well-known collect 
asking God’s blessings on the study of His holy Word. In general, 
however, the commentary is mediatingly liberal, the character of the 
contributions depending on the respective contributor’s theological 
orientation. Despite its liberal tendencies the book is worth studying 
also by believing Bible students, who will find in it very often page 
after page with nothing to disturb their orthodox beliefs. But in many 
respects Dummelow’s Commentary is not a safe guide. Modern religious 
liberalism and destructive higher criticism too frequently determine the 
decision in settling historical and exegetical questions. It is thus as- 
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serted that when Ezra read the Torah to the people (Neh.8), the 
Pentateuch was the only part of the Old Testament that was recognized 
as canonical (p. XIII), an assertion that is altogether unwarranted. The 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch (Hexateuch) can no longer be 
claimed, it is said, since it does not fit in with the facts (p. XXIV). 
The creation story cannot be maintained in its traditional orthodox sense 
in view of the facts of science (evolution; p. XXX f.); but it need not 
be incompatible with science, since it reveals a law of continued de- 
velopment (ibid.). Too much is made both in the introductory articles 
and the commentary proper of the Babylonian traditions, just as if the 
records of Genesis were no more than mere modifications of earlier 
(pagan) cosmogonal legends. Israel’s Messianic hope is represented as 
embracing essentially earthly elements, the theology of a spiritual re- 
demption being a later (Christian) development (p. XIV ff.). In many 
of the introductory articles there is an attempt at mediating between 
liberalism and traditional orthodoxy, generally to the detriment of the 
latter. In the commentary itself, especially in that on the Old Testa- 
ment books, we find the same misleading tendency. In Gen.1:1-3, for 
example, creation is said to be not “out of nothing but out of pre- 
existing chaos” (p.3). The Hebrew “without form and void” is ex- 
plained (by way of suggestion) by the Phoenician myth that the first men 
were offspring of the wind Kolpia and his wife Baau (p.4). The “deep” 
has a parallel in the Babylonian Tiamat, the dragon goddess of darkness, 
whom Merodach must conquer before he can proceed to the higher 
states of creation (ibid.). The word “aprons” (Gen.3:7) is supplemented 
by the remark, “There is a Jewish legend to the effect that at the 
moment of the Fall the leaves dropped off all the trees but the fig” (p. 9), 
certainly a comment not very profound and apposite. But in his note on 
Gen. 3:15 the commentator defends the Christian custom “to read in 
this promise the Protevangelium, or first proclamation of the Good 
Tidings of the final victory over sin. It is in Christ that the seed of the 
woman crushes the serpent” (p.10). No Messianic hope is found in 
Eve’s words in Gen.4:1. Num. 24:17 is referred to David first and then 
to David’s greater Son. “From early times the Jewish commentators 
have interpreted the prophecy as Messianic” (p.116). In a note on 
Job 19:25 Driver is quoted as pointing out “that the word goel means 
here the opposite to the Christian idea, viz., a deliverer not from sin, 
but from affliction and wrong not due to sin.” In Job19:26 a note on 
the expression “in my flesh” says: “Rather, without or apart from my 
flesh, i.e., after death.” In v.27 “for myself” is to be taken in the 
sense of on my side. “Not another” means not as another, i.e., no 
longer estranged (p.306). The words of the righteous sufferer in Ps. 22 
have “a partial fulfillment in the experiences of the faithful remnant 
in Israel and a complete fulfillment in those of Jesus Christ, which are 
the supreme type of righteous suffering leading to the establishment of 
a universal kingdom of God” (p.338). The “child” in Is.7:14 is “the 
Messiah, whose advent Isaiah seems to have expected in the near future 
in connection with the Assyrian invasion” (p. 418). Is.9:6,7 is referred 
to the Messiah (p.421). In John3:5 “the new birth is applied by 
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Christ to Christian Baptism, this being no new thought to Nicodemus, 
since proselyte baptism was regarded by the Jews as a regeneration, 
or new birth, from heathenism, in which the proselytes had been under 
the dominion of Satan, into the family of God. Baptism is a ‘sacrament,’ 
i.e., a moral means of grace, the full efficacy and effect of which depend 
upon the response in the soul of the baptized person to the covenanted 
grace proffered in the ordinance. In the case of infants the conscious 
response of the soul to the proffered grace of the ordinance takes place 
when the age of reason is reached” (p. 779 ff.). Under Matt. 26:28 there 
is this note: “This [My blood of the new testament] is a clear proof 
that Jesus regarded His death as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of 
the world and, therefore, as altering the relation of the whole human 
race to God” (p.710). The words of institution in Matt. 26:26 ff. are 
followed by a brief explanation of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
in which both views (a symbolical and a real presence) are stated, but 
in which the presentation is often inaccurate and inadequate (p.710f.). 
On 1Cor.10:4 we find this note: “We see St.Paul’s recognition of 
Christ’s pre-existence; the divine power which sustained the Israelites 
was the power of Christ working on earth before His incarnation” 
(p. 907). On 1Cor.11:27, “guilty of the body and blood,” there is this 
note: “By insulting the sign, he insults the thing signified,” a common 
Reformed comment (p.912). In his note on Rev. 20, the commentator 
defends millennialism, a doctrine derived from the Jewish apoca- 
lyptic hope. 

These selections may aid the reader in somewhat judging the 
character of Dummelow’s Commentary; but let him remember that the 
work is not everywhere equal in merit or demerit. In general, the 
New Testament is better than the Old, and the comments in some books 
are much more helpful than are those in others. Of special value are 
many of the historical and isagogical notes. As a supplement to an 
orthodox commentary Dummelow’s is valuable especially in pointing out 
to the student what liberal and mediating commentators have to say on 
a given text. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


Talking Things Over with the Visitor. Encouragement and Guidance 
for the Visitor. Prepared by H. G. Kleiner. 19 pages, 8% x11. 
A few days ago a mimeographed pamphlet was placed on our desk 
with the request for a review in the next issue of our periodical. In 
duty bound, we began to study the paper and soon forgot that it was 
our duty, because it became a pleasure to read this paper. It is an 
effort to make the Visitor aware of the importance and high dignity 
of the office for which his brethren have chosen him and of the duties 
incumbent upon him. Its chief purpose, however, is to suggest ways 
and means of making the Visitor’s visits fruitful and beneficial to the 
pastor, the congregation, the District, the Synod at large, and at the 
same time to make the Visitor a welcome friend and his visit one of 
the high spots in the life of a congregation. Pastor Kleiner has done 
a good job, and we recommend his essay to all our Visitors, pastors, 
and church councils. THEO. LAETSCH 





